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Harold Butler 


bbe death of Harold Beresford Butler at the age of sixty- 

seven has bereaved the International Labour Organisation 
of a friend whose record of service to it was unique. An active 
participant in the preparatory work which led to its creation, 
he became the Secretary-General of its first conference, 
Deputy Director of the Office and associate of Albert Thomas 
until the latter’s death in 1932, successor of Thomas as Director 
until 1938 and since then one of the elder statesmen whose 
advice and assistance were always at its call. 

Butler’s service to the International Labour Organisation, 
though constituting an essential unity, falls into three main 
periods—the period of preparation, the period of organisation 
and the period of direction. 


I 


When the British Government was considering in 1918 
the attitude it would take on labour questions at the Peace 
Conference, Butler, though young in years, was already, after 
a brilliant career at Oxford, a senior official of the Ministry 
of Labour. One of the Sections reporting to him was the 
Foreign Intelligence Section, the head of which was Edward 
Phelan, who afterwards became Director-General of the I.L.O. 
Under Butler’s general direction, this Section produced the 
first draft of the document which was submitted in Paris as 
the British draft for the establishment of the International 
Labour Organisation. In December 1918 Butler was appointed 
one of the members of the labour section of the British delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference, and on 11 January 1919 he 
arrived in Paris where he prepared the first draft of the 
Preamble to the Constitution and took an active part in the 
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preliminary negotiations with other national delegations, 
which resulted in the setting up by the Peace Conference on 
31 January 1919 of the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation, of which Butler was appointed Deputy Secretary- 
General. On 11 April 1919 the Peace Conference accepted 
the proposals of the Commission, gave its approval to the 
scheme for the International Labour Organisation and decided 
that an Organising Committee should be set up to prepare 
for the first International Labour Conference. The Organising 
Committee held its first meeting on 18 April and appointed 
Butler as its Secretary. The first International Labour Confer- 
ence met in Washington on 29 October and appointed Butler 
as its Secretary-General. 

This mere enumeration of the official duties with which 
Butler was entrusted in the preparatory work connected with 
the establishment of the International Labour Organisation 
bears eloquent testimony to the importance of the role which 
he played in bringing to fruition the hopes and aspirations 
of those who in many countries believed in the international 
realisation of social justice. At Washington it was his duty 
as Secretary-General of the Conference to put into practice 
for the first time the principles embodied in the Constitution 
of the Organisation, which, as Deputy Secretary-General of 
the Commission on International Labour Legislation, he had 
helped to formulate. At Washington, the ideas and the consti- 
tutional devices for realising them which had been incorporated 
in the Constitution of the Organisation were subjected to 
their first practical test. Whereas in the preparatory work in 
London and Paris Butler’s responsibilities had been shared 
with others, at Washington the essential responsibility for 
the success or failure of the Conference rested upon him alone. 


The difficulties with which he was confronted, writes Edward 
Phelan, constituted a test of his qualities and character which few 
have had to undergo. The peace treaty had not been ratified and the 
I.L.0., having as yet no legal existence, had neither funds nor staff. 
This problem, grave in itself, was, however, small in comparison with 
those presented by the political situation. The whole question of 
the peace treaty, and particularly of the League of Nations, had 
become the subject of violent controversy in the United States, 
and before the conference was due to open President Wilson was 
stricken with paralysis. Fears were expressed in Europe that the 
whole League idea might well be compromised by the holding of a 
conference under the aegis of the League in America in such inauspi- 
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cious circumstances. Harold Butler refused to be dismayed. The 
Washington Conference met and successfully disposed of its agenda ; 
the I.L.0. became a going concern. But even more important, under 
Harold Butler’s leadership the conference faced and solved innumer- 
able problems of procedural technique for which experience afforded 
no guide... To Harold Butler belongs the credit of a pioneer 
achievement little noted on the crowded international scene of the 
time, but which should now be recalled in tribute to the exceptional 
courage and vision which he then so remarkably displayed. 


II 


When the Governing Body of the new Organisation at its 
second session in Paris in January 1920 appointed Albert 
Thomas Director of the International Labour Office, the latter’s 
first act was to appoint Butler Deputy Director. 

For twelve years Thomas and Butler were intimately 
associated in implementing the principles laid down in the 
Constitution. Their partnership was destined to be of incalcu- 
lable value to the Organisation. Like Thomas, Butler had an 
intense belief in the mission which the Organisation was 
called upon to fulfil, He was profoundly convinced that the 
mechanism which had been forged for carrying out that 
mission was essentially sound, and he gave every assistance to 
Thomas in creating the maximum of effectiveness in the 
practical functioning of that mechanism. He was like Thomas 
in the versatility of his gifts ; unlike him in the way in which 
those gifts were expressed. Thomas was by nature a fighter, 
with a volcanic personality ; he was an enthusiast and an 
inspirer of enthusiasms. Butler sometimes seemed to take 
pains to conceal his innate enthusiasm and attained his ends 
by less spectacular and dynamic methods. 

As Deputy Director, Butler’s special assignment was 
internal organisation, administration and finance. To all the 
multitudinous details of administration which in an inter- 
national organisation are so time-consuming he devoted 
himself with characteristic energy. He concerned himself 
specially with the problems of personnel and recruitment, 
always emphasising the importance of creating a genuinely 
international staff. As Secretary-General of the Washington 
Conference he had introduced an important innovation ; the 
secretariat of that Conference was distinguished from those of 
previous international conferences in that, while the higher 
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officials were all drawn from different nationalities, the 
secretariat was organised not on national but on functional 
lines. Experience gained at Washington had convinced Butler 
that it was possible to obtain loyal co-operation and a high 
standard of performance from an international staff. In 
collaborating with Thomas in organising the staff of the Office, 
Butler spared no effort to ensure that, in spite of the enormous 
difficulties presented by different languages, different systems 
and methods of organising and carrying on work, and even 
different ways of thinking, the polyglot group of newly 
recruited officials should be as rapidly as possible transformed 
into a unified, homogeneous and loyal staff of international 
civil servants. He ably seconded Thomas in implementing 
the conception of the Organisation as an essentially inter- 
national body, demanding in its staff international allegiance 
irrespective of their individual nationalities. 

Butler’s work as Deputy Director extended, however, far 
beyond the sphere of internal administration. Thomas rarely 
took a decision on any important question without consulting 
Butler ; and in the daily “ Rapport ” which he organised, at 
which were present the senior officials of the Office, it was 
often a suggestion from Butler which pointed the way to the 
solution of the knotty problem under discussion. During the 
frequent absences of Thomas on mission, Butler was left in 
charge of the Office, subject to such consultation with Thomas 
as telephonic, telegraphic and other communication could 
afford. Although during this period Butler carried out certain 
individual missions with real benefit to the Organisation, 
his best work was done behind the scenes. The full value of 
the services he rendered was known to Thomas alone. He 
was self-effacing to a degree. To Butler results were always 
the important thing. So long as results were achieved, he was 
not concerned to receive personal credit for them. 


Ill 


When Butler was appointed Director of the International 
Labour Office in 1932 after the tragically sudden death of 
Thomas, it was clear that troubled times were ahead for the 
Organisation. 
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In the economic sphere the world was under the cloud of 
the Great Depression. The depression overshadowed every 
human activity and inevitably exercised a profound influence 
on the International Labour Organisation. Every department 
of trade, industry and commerce was affected. International 
commercial transactions became more hazardous as currency 
fluctuations were added to price fluctuations and customs 
barriers were raised. Restrictions on trade and foreign ex- 
changes were multiplied by Governments in their efforts to 
safeguard their balance of payments. Economic warfare and 
the political antagonisms which it engenders were intensified. 
Unemployment mounted steadily and ominously. Financial, 
economic and social security were progressively undermined. 

In the political field the clouds were no less lowering. It 
was already obvious that the Disarmament Conference, on 
which such high hopes had been founded, was doomed to 
failure. Events in Manchuria showed that the authority of 
the League of Nations could be flouted with impunity. In 
many countries there was acute political unrest, in some 
cases verging on civil war. 

It was in these circumstances that Butler began his work 
as Director. While he never abandoned his belief that another 
world war was not inevitable, he considered it to be elementary 
prudence to do everything possible to strengthen the Organi- 
sation with a view to equipping it to weather the storm if the 
storm should burst. 

It was clear to Butler that the greatest single reinforcement 
that could be looked for was the entrance of the United States 
into the Organisation. Butler had been associated with repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the work which led to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the Organisation at the Peace 
Conference. He had worked with them at the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Washington and he had sub- 
sequently visited the United States to make special studies of 
industrial relations and of manpower problems. He realised 
fully what a source of strength the membership of the United 
States in the Organisation would constitute and he worked 
unremittingly to facilitate its entrance. It was a matter of 
the greatest satisfaction to him when the United States joined 
the Organisation in 1934, and in the following year he appointed 
as an Assistant Director of the Office John Gilbert Winant, 
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who was destined to succeed him as Director and in that 
capacity to take the necessary steps when war broke out to 
preserve the life, spirit and freedom of action of the Organ- 
isation. 

Butler also turned his attention to the need for rendering 
closer and more effective the participation of overseas or extra- 
European countries in the work of the Organisation. With 
this end in view he took steps to stimulate ratification of the 
amendment of the Constitution, which had been adopted by | 
the Conference some years previously to provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the Governing Body. At the 1934 session of the 
Conference, the amendment was, after a delay of twelve years, 
finally brought into operation and the Governing Body which 
was elected at that session of the Conference included seven 
extra-European countries among the sixteen Governments 
represented, while corresponding increases in extra-European 
representation took place in both the Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups. The increased influence thus given to extra-European 
countries in the Governing Body marked a new chapter in the 
history of the Organisation. In this connection Butler also 
took steps to intensify direct relations between the Office and 
overseas countries in order that their needs and conditions 
might be better understood and the work of the Office directed 
towards giving them such assistance as they might require. 
Officials were sent on mission to countries of Latin America, 
Asia and the Near and Middle East. An Overseas Section was 
set up in the Office to ensure that greater attention should be 
paid to the special problems affecting overseas countries. 
Butler realised that the centre of gravity of the world was 
shifting and that it was necessary, if the effectiveness of the 
Organisation was to be maintained, that the centre of gravity 
of the Organisation should also shift ; the expanding industrial 
and economic power of the non-European continents, inevi- 
tably accompanied by their growing preoccupation with 
social problems, rendered indispensable a reorientation of the 
work of the Organisation. 

With rare foresight and perspicacity Butler addressed 
himself to the problem of the readjustment of the work of 
the Organisation to these developing conditions. While endeav- 
ouring to conserve all that had contributed to the strength 
of the Organisation in the past, in particular its time-honoured 
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work in the adoption and ratification of international labour 
Conventions, he saw that, if the future of the Organisation was 
to be assured, it must develop in new directions. 

One of the most significant of these new directions was the 
consideration of problems at regional conferences. Butler 
pointed out in his report to the 1935 Session of the Conference 
that there were questions of concern to the Organisation 
which were of regional rather than universal significance, 
and there seemed to be no constitutional objection to special 
meetings of the countries most interested being convened 
from time to time to consider them under the auspices of the 
Organisation. In accordance with this conception, the Gov- 
erning Body, accepting an invitation from the Chilean Govern- 
ment, convened the first American Regional Conference in 
January 1936 in Santiago. The debates and resolutions of 
this Conference furnished ample evidence of the existence of 
regional problems in the American Continent and of the 
immense value of discussing them in an American atmosphere. 
Butler, who himself participated in this Conference as Secretary- 
General, did his best to secure a similar regional conference of 
Asian States, but owing to political difficulties the realisation 
of his project in this field had to be postponed. He did, 
however, undertake an important mission on behalf of the 
Organisation to India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherland 
Indies, and his report showed how fully he understood the 
special social and industrial problems of that region. 

With Butler’s active support, much was done during this 
period to provided for international consideration of the labour 
and industrial problems of individual industries. The out- 
standing example was the International Textile Conference 
held in Washington in 1937, which discussed the social and 
economic problems of the textile industry on the broadest 
lines. The special value which Butler saw in that Conference 
and in the series of technical conferences on hours of work in 
the coal-mining, chemical and other industries was that the 
representatives of employers and workers in particular indus- 
tries were enabled to come together, along with representatives 
of Governments, to discuss on the international level the solu- 
tion of the special problems of their industries. In a very real 
sense these technical tripartite conferences were the precursors 
of the industrial committees set up after the war. 
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Another development in the work of the Organisation 
which Butler did much to stimulate was the provision of advice 
and assistance to Governments on technical problems within 
the field of work of the Organisation. He had himself when 
Deputy Director undertaken missions to South Africa and to 
Egypt, and when he became Director he seized every oppor- 
tunity of stressing the value of the technical services which 
the Office was in a position to afford. In spite of financial 
restrictions on the number of such missions which could be 
organised, an increasing number of technical assistance mis- 
sions were effected by officials of the Office in the years of his 
directorship. 

Throughout the whole period of his directorship, Butler 
strove unceasingly to gain support for his conviction that closer 
attention should be paid by the Organisation to economic 
problems. Each of his annual reports to the Conference was 
presented against the background of an analysis of the inter- 
national economic situation. The titles which he gave to 
these economic chapters in his successive reports from 1933 
to 1938 constitute a revealing synopsis of the fluctuations of 
the economic barometer during the period of his directorship : 
“The March of the Depression”, “The Effort towards 
Recovery ”, “ Recovery and Employment ”, “ Recovery or 
Relapse ”, “ The Extent of Recovery ”, “ Prosperity Regained 
—or Lost?” In his view the Great Depression had made it 
plain that the cure for social evils—and particularly unemploy- 
ment, the worst of all social evils—could not be found without 
advancing into the wider spheres of financial and economic 
policy. While in themselves these questions of financial and 
economic policy lay outside the province of the Organisation, 
he believed that they could not be ignored by the Organisation 
as if their solution was a matter of indifference from the social 
standpoint. Economic and financial policy, in his view, was 
inseparably bound up with social policy; as financial, eco- 
nomic and social questions could not be disentangled and 
treated in isolation, it was as imperative to study the social 
implications of financial and economic policy as it was to 
consider the financial and economic implications of social 
policy. 

These were the main developments which Butler initiated 
or encouraged in the structure, functions and policies of the 
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Organisation. The wartime and post-war history of the 
Organisation was to demonstrate clearly their enduring 
importance. 

In 1938 Butler decided to resign in order to accept an 
invitation to be Warden of the newly established Nuffield 
College at Oxford ; the call to lay the foundations of a new 
type of college in the old university in which he had been 
bred and which he loved so well was one which he felt it 
impossible to refuse. At the session of the Governing Body 
in October 1938, members of the Governing Body belonging 
to all three groups expressed their regret at taking leave of 
him and paid tribute to the services he had rendered to the 
Organisation. They drew attention particularly to the pro- 
gress achieved during his directorship in the attainment of 
universality of membership and in the study of the reper- 
cussions of economic on social, and of social on economic, 
affairs. It was true of Butler, they said, that a man grew with 
his responsibilities ; he left the Office as a man who had deserved 
and won an international reputation; it had not been an 
easy task to succeed Albert Thomas, but it was universally 
recognised that he had proved a worthy successor to the first 
Director. They expressed the hope that in his new sphere of 
work he would maintain his interest in the Organisation, into 
which he had put so much of himself. 

In Butler’s closing words to the Governing Body, with 
which he had worked for nearly twenty years, he assured it 
that he felt no doubt as to the future of the Organisation, 
provided it continued to follow the line which Albert Thomas 
had laid down. That line was not to compromise on its ideals ; 
to keep them alive; never to forget them; and to pursue them 
in a realistic spirit with care, with prudence, with energy, but 
at the same time with discrimination, realising that it was not 
always wise to proceed too hastily. He believed that the 
Organisation as an international institution contained the 
seeds of greater things than it had yet achieved. 


IV 


After leaving the active service of the Organisation in 
1938, Butler continued, wherever he went and whatever he 


did, to keep the Organisation in mind and to serve it as oppor- 
° 
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tunity offered. As Warden of Nuffield College, as a wartime 
regional commissioner in England, as British Minister in charge 
of information services in Washington and as Chairman of the 
European League for Economic Co-operation, he had occasion 
from time to time to work for the realisation of the ideals of 
the Organisation. It was a peculiar satisfaction to him that, 
as British Minister in Washington, he was engaged in the 
same task as Winant, who was at that time American Ambas- 
sador in London; both men were promoting friendly under- 
standing between the peoples of their two nations, an under- 
standing which they both regarded as indispensable to building 
a stable peace on the basis of social justice. Together with 
Winant, he cabled a joint message to the 1941 New York 
Conference, and he visited the 1944 Conference in Philadelphia. 
His appointment in 1950 as a member of the Fact-finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association brought 
him again into official relationship with the Organisation. 
From the books and articles that he wrote during this 
period it is clear that the I.L.O. was never far from his thoughts; 
at the time of his death he was engaged in preparing a sequel 
to his book Confident Morning, which was to deal with his 
life with the I.L.O. in Geneva. Although in some of his later 
writings a note of disillusionment can sometimes be discerned, 
his early faith in the realisation of social justice through the 
I.L.O continued to the end to burn with an undimmed flame. 
No estimate of Butler’s work can be understood without 
reference to the happiness of his family life with his wife and 
children. His wife shared fully in all his interests and iden- 
tified herself with the I.L.0. almost as much as he did, and 
her charm and vivacity helped to make memorable the hospi- 
tality that was so freely dispensed in their home in Geneva. 
Butler’s philosophy of life was uncomplicated ; once the 
end to be attained was clearly seen his instinct was to go 
straight for it. When in the hurly-burly of international 
politics he encountered those whose methods were more 
devious, it pained him that they could not be as frank and 
direct as he. But if need arose in the defence of the interests 
of the Organisation he could prove himself an astute tactician, 
whose dexterity in debate and finesse in negotiation could be 
relied upon to carry the day. When people met him first 
they sometimes formed an impression of reserve or even 
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detachment, which was quite foreign to his real nature. If, 
perhaps, he did not exercise the same degree of personal 
magnetism as the Director whom he succeeded or the Director 
who succeeded him, he did not yield to either of them in the 
strength of his conviction that the pursuit of social justice 
and the struggle towards the attainment of the ideals for 
which the I.L.O. stands is the greatest thing in the world. 
Although Butler believed firmly in the soundness of the 
Constitution of the I.L.O., he never regarded it as sacrosanct, 
and he took an active part in the movement which led to the 
first amendment of the Constitution ; he considered in fact 
that the Constitution was valuable only in so far as it con- 
tinued to meet the needs of a changing world. Essentially 
practical in his outlook, he had, when participating in the 
framing of the Constitution, done his best to ensure that the 
Organisation should not be a debating society, passing pious 
resolutions leading to no practical results. 

In his work as Director of the Office, the criterion which 
he never ceased to apply was the criterion of practical value. 
Together with this realistic emphasis on practical results went 


a generous idealism which grew ever stronger as the progress 
of events made its translation into practice more and more 
imperative, and a zestful courage which never flagged in the 
pursuit of the creative adventure to which he devoted the 
fullness of his life. 











The Stabilisation 
of Dockworkers’ Earnings: II 


by 


A. A. P. DAWSON 
International Labour Office 


The first part of this article was devoted to a general survey 
of practices contributing to the stabilisation of dockworkers’ 
earnings and a detailed description of the attendance money and 
guaranteed wage scheme in operation in the United Kingdom. 
In the second and final part given below, the attendance money 
and guaranteed wage schemes in other countries are des- 
cribed to the limited extent permitted by available information. 
In addition, certain conclusions are reached concerning the 
general principles to be followed and safeguards to be employed 
in the administration of such schemes.* 


Australia 


§ eee number of registered waterside workers covered by 

stabilisation schemes was 25,482 on 1 January 1951. For 
the purposes of the attendance money scheme, the ports 
are divided into two categories. In Category A ports, the 
dockworkers are entitled to 12 shillings attendance money 
for each day on which they attend for work but are not 
employed. In Category B ports, where most of the work is 
seasonal or not continuous, attendance money is payable only 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXIII, No. 3, March 1951, pp. 241-265. 
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during the “ normal” period when the workers are required 
to present themselves regularly for employment. 

No guarantee make-up is payable in addition to attendance 
money ; but conditions of completely full employment have 
prevailed in Australia for several years and arrangements have 
been made in some cases for transfers of labour between ports. 
Workers in Category B ports are therefore unlikely to remain 
unemployed outside the “ normal ” period, nor is employment 
very difficult to obtain throughout the year in Category A ports. 

The latter fact is best indicated by the figures given in the 
accompanying table with respect to the principal port in each 
State. It will be seen that the average hours worked per 
week in each port represent not less than 75 per cent. of a 
normal working week ; that the amounts paid in attendance 
money were not large because there was little unemployment 
to be compensated for; and that average earnings were not 
low, especially if compared with the basic minimum wage for 
wharf labourers of 4s. 11d. per hour (as of 31 December 1948). 


WEEKLY AVERAGE OF HOURS WORKED, WAGES EARNED AND 
ATTENDANCE MONEY PER WORKER, FOR THE YEARS ENDING 
30 JUNE 1948 AND 30 JUNE 1949 











er Hours Earnings wR 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

£sad)/£ 8s. dj d. d. 

Sydney. ........ 33.4 | 33.9|9.10.6/8.0.9| 7 | 18 
Melbourne. ....... 38.6 | 39.9 |11. 5. 3 |10. 4. 3) 165 19 
Brisbane ........ 28.9 | 25.2 | 9.13. 6| 7.2.0] 76 | 113 
pe ee 38.0 | 37.9 11.11. 0| 9. 7.6) 23 23 
Fremantle ....... 38.0 | 34.5 |12. 0.3) 9. 2.9); 72 | 165 
a Ae aa 33.6 | 39.7| 9. 3.6,9. 5.9] 49 82 





























Source: Report of the Stevedoring Industry Board for the year ended 30 June 1949. 


Taking the ports of the Commonwealth as a whole, an aver- 
age of 33.2 hours per week were worked in 1948-1949, as com- 
pared with 33 hours in the year which ended on 30 June 1948. 
Even though this increase was so small, the average weekly 
wage earned rose from £8. 8. 9 in 1948 to £10. 0. 9 in 1949. 
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The average of attendance money which had to be paid to 
each worker was 4s. 1d. per week in 1949, as compared with 
5s. 10d. per week in 1948, this reduction in attendance money 
in 1949 without any proportionate increase in the number of 
hours worked being probably attributable to a more even 
spreading of work over the week in 1949, with less working of 
overtime than in 1948. Such a tendency contributes to the 
workers’ welfare in an industry where the work is so arduous. 

It is interesting to note the considerable difference between 
ports as regards the amount of attendance money which has 
to be paid, the sum being much smaller in the large ports than 
in the small. Sydney, for instance, with 6,600 wharf labourers 
out of a total of 24,000 for the whole country, has to pay only 
about one tenth of the attendance money required in Fremantle 
or Brisbane. 

The workers covered by the Australian attendance money 
scheme are all those engaged in “stevedoring operations ”, 
this term covering both the loading or unloading of cargo, 
etc., into or from a ship and the handling of cargo or other 
goods at or in the vicinity of a wharf. 


Belgium 


Antwerp, which is one of the two most important ports in 
Belgium, has led the way with regard to improvement in the 
conditions of dock work in that country. It was because the 
unemployment benefit drawn by Antwerp dockworkers was 
out of all proportion to their number and their contributions 
that a registration scheme was first introduced in 1929 on 
the initiative of the National Emergency Fund. Under this 
scheme, two groups of dockworkers—regular and casual—were 
registered, with a third non-registered group on the fringe of 
the industry. Any casual worker obtaining more than a 
certain minimum of employment during a period was eligible 
for transfer to regular status. The number of registered 
workers was limited to a figure 20 per cent. in excess of normal 
requirements.! 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 4, April 1930, pp. 
535-537: “ Employment and Unemployment in Some Great European Ports”, 
by Max GoTTscHALK. 
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Centralised pay offices were also established before the war 
and recruiting in taverns was replaced by hiring at new hiring 
offices, which the regular registered dockworkers were expected 
to attend twice a day without fail. The only attendance 
money they received in lieu of employment, however, was the 
ordinary unemployment insurance benefit. Wage rates were 
considered to be at a level which would permit a dockworker 
to earn an average week’s wage in four days.' 

Since the war a proper attendance money scheme has been 
established at Antwerp under an Order dated 26 September 
1946.2 Similar schemes have been set up by subsequent Orders 
at other Belgian ports, including those of Brussels, Ghent and 
Vilvorde ; and the following description of the arrangements 
at Antwerp applies equally to the other ports. 

A “Security of Livelihood Fund ” is maintained by means 
of a levy upon all undertakings registered with the National 
Committee for the Port of Antwerp, equal to 15 per cent. of 
their gross wages bill. Out of this Fund attendance money is 
paid, the amount being equal to the difference between 
100 francs and the unemployment benefit and family allow- 
ances received in respect of each day of unemployment. This 
attendance money is payable to all “ recognised dockworkers ”, 
that is to say, dockworkers who have been issued with wage 
books either by the Central Agency of Antwerp Port Employers 
(Centrale des Employeurs du Port d’ Anvers—C.E.P.A.) or the 
Antwerp Coal Traders Association (Beroepsvereeniging der 
Kolenhandelaars Antwerpen—B.E.K.O.L.A.). As under attend- 
ance money schemes in other countries, the payments are 
intended both as a return for the service of regular attendance 
and as a welfare measure, and are payable only to involuntarily 
unemployed workers who do not fail to make themselves 
available at all call times. 

Much damage was caused during the war to the hiring 
halls, but shelter is again being provided at the hiring points 
for unemployed workers who live too far away to return home 
between calls. The hiring halls, central pay offices, and general 





1 “ Decasualisation in the Port of Antwerp”, in The International Trans- 
port Workers’ Journal, January/February 1948, pp. 3-4; and “]’Evolution 
sociale au Port d’Anvers”, in Problémes (Revue mensuelle du Bureau 
d’Etude et de Documentation de la Fédération générale du Travail de 
Belgique), October 1947, pp. 607-610. 

® Moniteur belge, 28 September 1946. 
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administration of the attendance money scheme, are the 
responsibility of the National Committee for the Port of 
Antwerp. This Committee, originally established in 1919, is 
similar to the Steel Board, the Joint Board for the Mining 
Industry, the Mechanical Engineering Board, and other 
bipartite bodies in Belgium. It includes in its membership 
at least four representatives of the workers and an equal 
number of employers’ representatives. 

The Antwerp Committee is responsible for the size of the 
registered labour force and, since it appears that the Belgian 
attendance scheme has had to bear the burden of a much 
greater volume of unemployment than similar schemes in 
other countries during the post-war period, Belgian experience 
in the control of dock labour supply is especially interesting. 
During 1946 the number of registered dockworkers in Antwerp 
was reduced from 16,100 in January to 14,560 by the end of 
the year. The average daily percentage of this force failing 
to obtain work declined from 34.6 in January to 14.9 in Decem- 
ber. In 1947 the volume of traffic increased considerably so 
that, although the size of the register was restored to 16,813 
by the end of the year, the percentage of unemployed never 
exceeded 20 and was usually much less, being as low as 8.9 
by December. 

Owing to the increase in the volume of traffic, which 
continued during the first quarter of 1948, the register was 
increased to 17,429 during January of that year, and a second 
category of dockworkers was formed to undertake the extra 
work. Unfortunately, however, the volume of traffic decreased 
sharply after the first quarter of the year and, since the size 
of the register was not reduced, the volume of unemployment 
rose to 25.9 per cent. in January and to 40.2 per cent. in June, 
thereby throwing considerable financial strain on the attend- 
ance money schemé.? 

Only combined figures for the ports of Antwerp and Ghent 
taken together are available for the succeeding period up to 
1950 ; but they indicate clearly that, despite the achievement 
of a reduction in the register roughly equivalent to the increase 
at the beginning of 1948, the volume of unemployment could 





1 MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE, Division des 
recherches et de la statistique : Le chémage des dockers au port d’ Anvers 
(Brussels, February and September, 1948). 
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not be reduced in the face of declining traffic, but stood at 
41.3 per cent. in September 1948, 42 per cent. in February 
1949, 42.8 per cent. in September 1949 and 42.3 per cent. in 
March 1950. 

With a decline in port traffic and a volume of unemploy- 
ment of this order (which could conceivably arise to an equal 
extent in other countries with guaranteed wage and attendance 
money schemes), the problem of controlling the supply of dock 
labour becomes a major one, calling for careful consideration 
and broad action if the burden of such schemes is to be 
prevented from becoming unduly heavy. While it is desirable 
to keep changes in the size of the register to a minimum if 
the intention of enhancing the dockworkers’ economic security 
is not to be defeated, it may be necessary at the same time to 
make substantial provision for retraining and the transfer 
of dockworkers to other industries if the decline in demand 
for labour in the ports is found to be part of a long-term trend 
rather than a temporary fluctuation. 

In addition to the reductions in the register resulting from 
resignation, retirement and death, and from the removal 
from the register of dockworkers who fail to accept work 
assigned to them or disobey the internal port regulations, 
the National Committee for the Port of Antwerp decided to 
remove from the register all those who obtained less than 
10 days of employment during nine months of 1949. A broader 
solution of the problem of unemployment among dockworkers is 
difficult in Belgium, where there is also unemployment in many 
other industries, especially in those which are similarly associ- 
ated with foreign trade. 


France 


In the Act of 6 September 1947 respecting the organisa- 
tion of dock labour ? provision was made for the registration 
of dockworkers and the payment of a “ guarantee allowance ”. 
Although this Act has sometimes been described as the first 





1 Albert Detrtrte: “ Analyse de Il’évolution et de la situation du 
chémage en Belgique”, in Economia Internazionale (Genoa), Vol. III, 
No. 2, May 1950, pp. 553-554. 

2 See INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1947— 
France 5. 
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French law to provide for a guaranteed wage, the allowance 
is only payable for turns not worked, and is not intended 
as an addition to earnings in order to bring them up to a 
certain minimum level; it may therefore be described as 
attendance money, and does not constitute a guaranteed 
minimum wage. 

Dockworkers registered under this scheme are known as 
“regular dockworkers ”, and are issued with trade cards to 
identify them as such; approximately 20,000 dockworkers 
hold these cards. There are also “casual dockworkers ”, 
who are only employed when demands for labour exceed 
the supply of regular dock labour. The number of casual 
workers is sufficient to permit the total force to be expanded 
by as much as 25 per cent. The operations upon which 
regular dockworkers must be given priority comprise the 
loading and unloading of ships and boats at public berths, and 
the removal of goods to open sites or sheds within a public 
port area. These workers are required to report regularly 
for employment in the docks and are entitled to attendance 
money, within certain limitations, for each of the two turns 
a day attended without obtaining work. 

On the other hand, the casual dockworkers, who are 
to be regarded, in the words of the Act, as “ a supplementary 
supply of labour to be called on only where there are insuffi- 
cient regular dockworkers ”, are not expected to be in regular 
attendance at calls or to refrain from taking other employment 
without prior notice or permission, and are not entitled to 
attendance money. However, they are—unlike the regular 
dockworkers—entitled to benefit under the national unem- 
ployment insurance system in so far as the aggregate of the 
benefit and their part-time earnings in the docks does not 
exceed the maximum prescribed for partially unemployed work- 
ers generally. Some have recourse to such supplementary 
employment as fishing and agriculture (usually in the 
neighbourhood of the port) or building and construction 
work (especially in ports devastated by the war), and others 
whose wives keep shops may help at home when idle. 

The Act prescribes that the total number of days of 
unemployment of regular dockworkers in every period of six 
months must not be allowed to exceed 25 per cent. of the 
working time. This inevitably sets a limit on the number of 
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dockworkers who may be issued with trade cards. The fixing 
of such a limit, in one way or another, is essential to the 
financial viability of any attendance money scheme. 

To administer the scheme, a National Dockworkers’ Gua- 
rantee Fund has been established, with a central port manpower 
office under its authority in each port. Control of these bodies 
is shared on a tripartite basis. The chairman, vice-chairman 
and financial director of the Administrative Board of the 
National Fund are appointed by the Minister of Transport 
and Public Works, the Minister of Labour and the Minister of 
Finance respectively ; the remaining members consisting of 
three employers’ representatives and three workers’ repre- 
sentatives, nominated by the most representative organisations 
of each group. The central manpower offices consist in each 
port of the director of the port (or the engineer in charge of 
the maritime service or navigation service), acting as chair- 
man, and of two or three representatives of the cargo-handling 
enterprises with an equal number of dockworkers’ represen- 
tatives. The representatives are appointed every two years 
by the Minister of Transport and Public Works from a list 
of nominations submitted by the chairman of each central 
manpower office, after consultation with the relevant employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. The decisions of the central 
manpower offices are taken by a simple majority vote, the 
chairman having a casting vote in the event of a tie. It 
should be noted that, unlike the chairmen of the local dock 
labour boards in the United Kingdom, the chairmen under 
the French scheme are not representatives of labour or of 
management, but are independent. 

The central manpower office in each port is responsible 
for the over-all control of cargo-handling, for keeping a check 
on the port employers and their labour requirements, and for 
identifying and classifying those seeking work in the docks. 
As regards the latter duty, the central offices carry out the 
policy of the National Dockworkers’ Guarantee Fund in 
respect of registration, and ensure that the registered regular 
workers carry out their obligation to attend for work at all 
call times, that they are given priority for all available employ- 
ment and that they are granted all benefits due to them under 
existing social legislation. The central offices also assist the 
National Fund in ensuring that the dockworkers are regularly 
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paid the attendance money due to them, through the inter- 
mediary of the holidays-with-pay funds and other local bodies. 

In addition to controlling the registers of labour, keeping 
a record of the port employers seeking labour, and being 
responsible for the collection and disbursement of funds, the 
National Fund deals with all appeals against disciplinary 
decisions of the central offices, formulates and executes general 
policy, and makes any necessary modifications in the scheme. 

Attendance money is paid at a rate fixed by order of the 
Minister of Transport and Public Works, and is exempt from 
the social security contributions which are deducted from 
wages in France. It is not payable to any dockworker in 
receipt of daily payments by way of accident compensation, 
sickness insurance, unemployment insurance or unemploy- 
ment relief ; or to any dockworker who engages in other paid 
employment or refuses to accept work offered. The right of 
a regular dockworker to attendance money is also limited to 
a total of 100 turns in each period of six months, although the 
Minister of Labour or the Minister of Transport and Public 
Works may by order suspend this limitation as regards a 
specified port for not more than six months at a time. Failure 
on the part of any regular dockworker to present himself 
regularly for employment and to accept all work to which he 
is assigned may involve temporary or permanent withdrawal 
of his trade card, unless his reasons for refusing any assign- 
ment are acceptable to the central manpower office in the 
port concerned. 

The cost of the scheme, including its administrative 
expenses, is financed in the main by a levy upon all port 
employers, proportional to their gross wage payments to 
regular and casual dockworkers. Other sources of revenue 
are the interest on reserves, the interest on authorised loans 
and any gifts and legacies received. 


New Zealand ' 


From 1937 to March 1947 a guaranteed weekly minimum 
wage, originally amounting to 50 shillings but later increased 





1 All statistics relating to New Zealand are obtained from the annual 
reports of the Waterfront Industry Commission, and of the Waterfront 
Control Commission which preceded it. 
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to 66 shillings, was payable to Grade A dockworkers registered 
under the “ bureau ” system (a system of registration and work 
equalisation) who conformed to the rules under that system. 
This guaranteed wage applied only to dockworkers in the 
ports of Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton, and (after January 
1946) Dunedin. These four main ports, in which well over 
half the total man-hours in the industry are worked, are those 
which offer the steadiest livelihood ; and their workers stand 
lesz: in need of measures to stabilise their earnings than the 
workers in the other ports. Thus, not only during the wartime 
period of labour shortages but also since the war, the payments 
made under the provisions of the guaranteed wage scheme were 
only a small fraction of total wages paid out. 

Naturally, there were demands that this guaranteed wage 
should be applied to the other ports, which were most in need 
of it ; but there was opposition to this proposal because of the 
much heavier cost arising from an extension of the scheme to 
ports where employment is far less regular. These demands 
were made on a weekly basis of calculation ; and an alternative 
suggestion was put forward that wage guarantees should be 
based on four-weekly averages, on the ground that it would 
not be justifiable to compensate a worker for a slack week in 
cases where he earned high wages in the previous and suc- 
ceeding weeks. This, however, disregarded the fact that 
wage-earners normally arrange their expenditure according 
to the ordinary interval between pay-days. 

Under the attendance money and guaranteed wage scheme 
which has been in operation in New Zealand since March 1947, 
a weekly rather than a monthly guaranteed wage has been 
adopted. The new scheme applies to seventeen ports, and 
covers all permanent dockworkers—numbering nearly 7,000 
in 1948—who are members of the New Zealand Waterside 
Workers’ Union.' As was expected, the cost per man-week of - 
operating the scheme at the ports of Auckland, Wellington and 
Lyttelton has been very small, while the cost of operating 





1 A distinction must be drawn between Grade A dockworkers, who 
are able-bodied and to whom the scheme applies without qualification, 
and Grade B dockworkers who, through physical disability or for some 
other reason, are prevented from undertaking a normal share of the work 
of the ports, and whose position has to be reviewed by the port committee 
to determine which of them may receive the guaranteed wage. 
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the scheme at the smaller ports of Oamaru, Greymouth, 
Gisborne and Napier has been substantial. In the year ending 
31 March 1950, the average cost per man-week varied from 
1.73d. at Auckland to 387.31d. at Oamaru. 

Attendance money is payable in each main and secondary 
port in respect of each day on which a registered dockworker 
cannot obtain work, unless he has forfeited his right to benefit 
under the scheme for a week through failure to meet any of the 
obligations, such as the obligation to make himself available 
for work. To fulfil the latter condition, the worker must 
attend at the usual place of engagement during the hours of 
the call unless he has been advised by the bureau, or by a duly 
authorised officer where the bureau system is not in operation, 
that attendance is not necessary. A worker who is absent 
from work for not more than one day during a week through 
no fault of his own, and whose reason for absence is accepted 
as justifiable by the branch manager or the Waterfront 
Industry Commission’s representative, is entitled to receive 
the daily guarantee for the whole week. This minimum is the 
equivalent of two hours’ work at the ordinary time rate for 
general cargo (four shillings an hour in 1950). 

The amount of the guaranteed minimum weekly wage 
is well in excess of the total attendance money receivable in a 
week of unemployment, having been £5. 10. 0 per week in the 
main and secondary ports since October 1948. It is lower in 
the minor ports of Whakatane and Whangarei (£4. 10.0 per 
week), Tauranga, Tokamaru Bay and Awanui (£4. 0.0 per 
week), and Opotoki and Motueka (£3.10.0 per week). No 
attendance money is payable in these minor ports, where 
employment is more intermittent and where, in consequence, 
payments under the stabilisation scheme are particularly 
heavy. 

In the year ending 31 March 1950, the cost of the daily 
attendance money payments was £40,710, and that of the 
weekly guarantee was £19,232, making a total of £59,942. At 
the time when the scheme was introduced, it was estimated 
to cost approximately £100,000 per annum, but owing to the 
large volume of work available the payments have not been as 
great as anticipated. 

They are financed by a levy equal to 2 14d. per paid labour- 
hour, collected from employers by the Waterfront Industry 
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Commission. Though this rate of levy has brought in an 
income almost twice as large as the expenditure involved by 
the scheme up to the present, it has been considered advisable 
to allocate most of the present surplus to a guaranteed wage 
reserve in order to provide against higher costs in periods of 
sub-normal shipping. 

The scheme is administered by the Waterfront Industry 
Commission through central pay offices and labour bureaux, 
from which the dockworkers receive their wages, work assign- 
ments and payments under the scheme. The wartime Water- 
front Control Commission, comprising three full-time com- 
missioners, was replaced in 1946 by a Waterfront Industry 
Commission of five members, two representing the workers 
and two the employers, with an independent chairman. This 
new Commission became so divided over questions relating to 
the guaranteed wage scheme that it had to be replaced at the 
beginning of 1947 by the general manager of the Commission, 
acting as sole commissioner; but by November of the same 
year a sufficient measure of agreement on various points at 
issue had been achieved between the two sides of the industry 
to permit the re-establishment of a Commission with two 
members nominated by the New Zealand Waterside Employ- 
ers’ Association and two by the New Zealand Waterside 
Workers’ Union. 


Netherland West Indies (Curagao) 


It is interesting to note the case of a port in a non-metro- 
politan territory which is much less developed than most 
important maritime countries and yet can support a gua- 
ranteed minimum~ wage scheme benefiting a considerable 
proportion of its dockworkers. Under an Ordinance which 
was brought into force on 21 September 1946, workers in 
the Port of Curacao were classified into regular staff, reserve 
workers and casual workers, each class having different rights 
and duties. In the first class were placed workers who had 
worked for at least one year in the docks and had earned not 
less than 800 guilders for such work during the first six months 
of 1946. These workers must satisfy certain physical standards 





1 Ordinance of 8 July 1946, to provide for the establishment of a central 
port office (Publicatieblad A, 1946, No. 110). 
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and be at least 18 years of age, and must live as close to 
the harbour as possible and report for work twice a day; 
they have a guaranteed minimum wage of 25 guilders per 
week, whether they work or not. In the second class were 
included workers who had earned at least 600 guilders while 
working in the harbour during the first six months of 1946, 
who satisfied certain physical standards and had attained the 
age of 18 years. These workers do not have a guaranteed 
wage, and are bound to report for work only twice a week. 
The third class consists of other workers who satisfy certain 
physical standards and have attained the age of 18 years. 

The purpose of the Central Port Office set up under the 
Department of Social and Economic Affairs in pursuance 
of the Ordinance is to provide a single labour pool for all 
stevedoring concerns, and also to be responsible for social 
work. Every dockworker and every stevedoring concern 
must be registered before being allowed to work on the docks 
or to carry on stevedoring work, and the engagement of 
unregistered dockworkers is punishable by law. The worker 
is paid by the Office, to which the stevedoring concerns refund 
the equivalent of the wages paid. Workers must observe the 
rules of employment and obey the instructions of the inspector 
in charge of the Office, who is appointed by the Government, 
and is assisted by a committee of three employers and three 
workers to advise him on all questions with which the Office 
has to deal.! 


Measures in Other Countries 


Wage Stabilisation Schemes. 


Some information is also available regarding the stabilisa- 
tion measures which are at present being employed in certain 
other countries. 

In Norway, 5,000 of the dockworkers belong to unions, 
and the vast majority are therefore covered by collective 





1 It may be noted that dockworkers in the Netherlands also have a 
guaranteed minimum wage. Those employed by the port labour authority 
in Amsterdam have a guaranteed minimum of 36.48 florins weekly. For 
a discussion of certain aspects of the pre-war dock labour situation in the 
Netherlands, see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 1938, pp. 226-230: “ Rationalisation and the Decasualisation of Dock 
Labour in the Port of Rotterdam ”, by C. Mérzer Bruyrns. 
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agreements which provide for allocation of the available work 
in rotation, according to the relative earnings of each dock- 
worker, so as to equalise the total annual earnings of each 
worker. In Oslo, the collective agreement also includes a 
special provision to the effect that, if a dockworker has earned 
nothing between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. on any day, he is to be 
paid a wage of 8 kroner for that day. This sum constitutes 
attendance money, since it is payable irrespective of the level 
of his earnings on the days of the week when he is able to 
obtain employment in the docks. In the ports of Oslo, Arendal, 
Stavanger, Trondheim and Bodo, employment offices have 
been established under the control of a committee consist- 
ing of representatives of workers and employers in equal 
numbers and an umpire appointed by the port authorities. 
These offices apply the provisions of the collective agreements, 
which are reached independently between the Norwegian 
Transport Workers’ Federation on the one hand, and the 
Norwegian Employers’ Federation (which includes the major- 
ity of employers concerned with loading and unloading in 
the ports) on the other hand. 

In India, steps have been taken since the war to stabilise 
the employment and earnings of dockworkers. The Dock- 
workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948, provides for 
the introduction of stabilisation schemes in the ports of the 
country ; while the Dockworkers (Advisory Committee) Rules, 
1949, deal with the setting up of a committee, composed 
of an equal number of representatives of dockworkers, of 
employers, and of the Central Government, to advise the latter 
upon matters arising out of the administration of the 1948 
Act or any scheme made under it. 

Stabilisation schemes under the Act are being introduced 
in various ports—those for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
being the furthest advanced. In these three ports, registra- 
tion schemes are already in operation and attendance money 
or a guaranteed minimum wage is paid. Under the registra- 
tion scheme of each port, dockworkers are divided into 
groups with different rights of access to the available dock 
employment, so that the regular dockworkers in each port 
must all be employed before employment can be offered to 
casual dockworkers. In Bombay, the force of regular dock- 
workers consists of 2,300 Category A “shore labourers ”, 
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or labourers in the employ of the Port Trust, and 4,000 
“stevedore labourers ” in the direct and regular employ of 
individual stevedores. The “casual” group consists of 
500 Category B shore labourers and another 6,000 stevedore 
labourers casually employed by individual stevedores on a 
rotation basis to meet requirements in excess of those which 
can be met by the regular workers. In Madras only shore 
labourers are registered, either as “regular” or “ casual ”, 
and fluctuations in shipping are such that there is frequent 
recourse to the casual workers. Similarly, in Calcutta, only 
those employed by the port commissioners are registered, 
and they are divided into “ regulars ”, on the primary register, 
and “casuals ”, on the secondary register. 

An allowance for attendance on days when no work is 
obtained is payable in Bombay at the rate of 12 annas for 
Category A shore labourers, 6 annas for Category B shore 
labourers, and 8 annas for casual stevedore labourers ; while 
regular stevedore workers are permanently employed on a 
monthly basis and are therefore not entitled to or in need of 
attendance money. In Madras, each worker is granted a 
retainer fee and a cost-of-living allowance (amounting to 
42 rupees for a 26-day working month), which constitute a 
minimum wage since they are payable whether he attends 
for work or not. There is nevertheless an incentive to seek 
work, as a piece-work rate of 5 annas per ton of cargo handled 
is also payable. In Calcutta, a minimum guaranteed wage 
has been fixed for labour on the primary register in consulta- 
tion with the trade unions concerned, and provision has also 
been made for the payment of attendance money. 

In Italy, a series of laws relating to the organisation of 
dock labour were enacted between the two wars. A scheme 
has been established under which permanent dockworkers 
are registered, and grouped in companies or gangs, and 
can be hired only on a group basis. At present there are 
14,757 permanent registered dockworkers, 14,420 of these 
being entitled to payments to stabilise their earnings. These 
sums are payable during slack periods, and are designed to 
bring the dockworkers’ earnings up to the level of remuneration 
which they receive when the volume of traffic is normal, 
normal remuneration being that which is payable for 40 hours 
of work during a week. Wages are supplemented by an 
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amount proportionate to the number of hours out of 40 (up 
to a maximum of 16) during which the worker has been invol- 
untarily unemployed. In terms of a working month, those 
who have obtained less than 12 days’ work during the month 
are paid a sum proportionate to 69 hours of unemployment, 
while for those who have worked 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
or 21 or more days in the month the corresponding hourly 
figures for purposes of stabilisation payments are 61, 53, 45, 
37, 29, 21, 13, 5 and 0, respectively. These payments are 
made from central funds maintained by means of contri- 
butions from the employers and administered by a Central 
Port Labour Committee, whose membership includes four 
representatives of port workers. This Committee, established 
under the Minister for the Merchant Marine by recent legis- 
lation ', is also responsible for giving advice on problems of 
a general character relating to cargo handling and carrying 
in the maritime ports and the legal and economic conditions 
of the port workers, and for the operation of the scheme of 
registration and stabilisation instituted for their benefit. 
A new stabilisation scheme to replace the one described is 


provided for in legislation at present under consideration ; 
the new scheme would involve payment of stabilisation sup- 
plements to wages, sufficient to bring actual earnings during 
slack periods up to the level of the minimum wage payable 
to workers who are fully employed. 


Registration Systems. 


It is clear that control over the supply of labour, through 
the registration of dockworkers, and over the demand for 
labour, through the registration of employers, is essential to 
the successful operation of attendance money and guaranteed 
minimum wage schemes, and can have a valuable stabilising 
effect on dockworkers’ earnings even by itself. The registra- 
tion schemes in operation in other important maritime coun- 
tries therefore call for attention, since they make a significant 
contribution to the workers’ security of livelihood, assist in 
the efficient organisation of manpower throughout each 





1 Act of 4 June 1949 (No. 422) : Constitution of a Central Port Labour 
Committee under the Minister for the Merchant Marine (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 
22 July 1949). 
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country, and may be regarded as a major step towards the 
introduction of attendance money and guaranteed minimum 
wage schemes. 

Sweden provides an example of a system under which the 
dock labour is divided into several categories. In the ports 
of that country there are not only two registered groups, the 
regular dockworkers in Group A, and the Group B dock- 
workers, but also a third, non-registered group of casual 
dockworkers. The regular dockworkers are expected to 
be available in sufficient number to meet all the requirements 
at the four calls during the day, and only when they are all 
fully employed may Group B workers be called upon, with 
resort to the assistance of the casual workers only when all 
of the other workers are employed. If registered workers 
refuse—as they may under the provisions of prevailing col- 
lective agreements—to work as much overtime as is required 
of them, and casual workers are engaged in their place, the 
registered workers must be paid at the ordinary time rate 
for the number of hours of overtime for which the casual 
workers are employed, on the ground that the employment 
of the casual workers reduces the amount of employment 
still available to the registered workers on the following day. 
Generally speaking, rates of remuneration are high in com- 
pensation for the insecurity of livelihood. 

Casual non-registered dockworkers, for whom the need 
has grown at busy periods during the post-war years, are 
obtained through the public labour exchanges, which have 
made agreements in 53 harbours with the local employers’ 
and workers’ organisations to act as intermediaries for this 
purpose, in accordance with previous negotiations on the 
national level. In the eight largest harbours, special exchanges 
for dockworkers have been set up by the labour exchanges. 
In a number of other harbours, the exchange for dockworkers 
has been merged with the exchange for seamen. In these 
latter cases an attempt is made to give seamen priority of 
employment in casual dock work while they are waiting for a 
new engagement for work at sea. 

In Greece, dock work may be undertaken only by registered 
workers issued with trade cards. In Piraeus, which is the main 
port of Greece, there are on the register 2,200 regular dock- 
workers, and 3,000 supplementary workers who undertake 
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any work beyond the capacity of the regular workers. In 
the other ports of the céuntry there are 3,500 regular workers 
and 1,000 supplementary workers on the register. In each 
port having more than 20,000 inhabitants a commission has 
been established, composed of the labour inspector, the chief 
port official, a representative of the merchant shipping 
companies, a representative of the local Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, and a representative of the dockworkers. 
These commissions are charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining equilibrium between the supply of labour and 
the need for it in the ports. At Piraeus, a special Organisa- 
tion of the Port of Piraeus, which was formed in 1930 to 
ensure maximum efficiency in the handling of cargo, has this 
responsibility. At the time of the Organisation’s foundation, 
it was provided that there should be no new recruitment 
of regular dockworkers in the port, and this prohibition has 
been maintained. As a result of the severe conditions arising 
out of the war and the post-war disruption, a number of 
port workers were killed or died of starvation, and many 
have been partially disabled. The combined effect of these 
factors has been that, in Piraeus, the regular working force 
is a small group of men whose average age is high and of 
whom some are not very fit or able-bodied, while a much 
larger proportion of the work than in the other ports is under- 
taken by supplementary workers. 

Yet it is only the regular dockworkers in Piraeus whose 
security of livelihood is completely assured. These workers 
are regarded as permanent employees of the State, are paid 
whether there is work for them or not, and, during busy 
periods when there is a great deal of work available, their 
normal earnings may be doubled or even trebled. No other 
dockworkers in Greece receive any payment on days when 
there is no work for them, neither are they entitled to any 
unemployment insurance benefit. However, the commissions 
in the ports, whose responsibilities include the fixing of wage 
rates, make it a general practice to take account of the number 
of days of unemployment which each dockworker may 
be expected to encounter during the succeeding period and 
to adjust the wage rates fixed, up to a certain limit, in com- 
pensation for the expected loss of earnings. Apparently it 
is not difficult to foresee the amount of unemployment that 
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may be expected to arise in the future ; it is found that dock- 
workers are out of work during 30 to 35 per cent. of their 
working time. 

In the United States, the supply of dock labour in the 
ports on the Pacific Coast is organised under the provisions 
of a collective agreement made in 1948 between the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. The Waterfront Employers’ 
Association, with a membership of about one hundred, 
includes virtually all the employers of dock labour on the 
West Coast except the armed services: There are about 
16,000 workers in the membership of the Union, half of 
them working in San Francisco harbour, to whose system of 
work rotation reference was made in the first part of this 
article. Under the agreement mentioned, a system of bipar- 
tite committees has been established, headed by a coast 
committee, with area committees for each of the four areas 
into which the coast is divided and a port committee in each 
port. The higher committees deal with all disputes and 
matters referred to them by the port committees, which are 
in direct contact with the details of the labour situation 
in each port. It is the responsibility of the port committees 
to maintain and operate central hiring halls, to control the 
registration lists, and to decide on all questions arising with 
regard to the rotation of gangs and the employment of extra 
men. When it is necessary to reduce the number of men 
on the register, those released must be the workers with 
least seniority of service. Non-registered, extra men may 
be employed to supplement registered men whenever neces- 
sary, but non-registered dockworkers must not be despatched 
to jobs while there is any man on the registered list qualified, 
ready and willing to do the work in question. It is provided 
that gangs, and men not assigned to gangs, must be so des- 
patched as to equalise their work opportunities as far as 
practicable, having regard to their qualifications for the work 
to be done. Within the limits of those eligible to do the work 
available, employers are free to select their men; and men 
are free to select their jobs. 

In contrast with other countries, where the costs fall 
entirely upon the employers, the expenses of the hiring halls 
are met half by the Union and half by the employers. All the 
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personnel of these halls are selected by the port committees, 
with the exception of the “despatchers ” (those actually 
allocating men to the various jobs to be done), who are nomi- 
nated by the Union. No guarantee of earnings has been 
attempted in these West Coast ports beyond the provision 
that, if men are ordered to report for work or are ordered 
back from a previous day, and if less than four hours’ work 
is available for them, they must receive four hours’ pay (at 
normal or overtime rates, as the case may be). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing survey of practices affecting the stability 
of earnings of dockworkers in different countries of the world 
has revealed that the size of their income is ceasing in most 
ports to be dependent solely upon the number of tons of cargo 
which they are asked to handle. For it has come to be realised 
that the service which they perform—a service which is 
indispensable to the continued and efficient operation of the 
port transport industry—includes not only the actual handling 
of cargo but also their constant availability in sufficient 
numbers to undertake any work that may arise, whether in 
fact it arises or not, and their willingness to work inter- 
mittently, at a varying pace, for varying periods of time. 
They stand ready to make special efforts at busy times and 
to accept enforced idleness when traffic is slack. 

Furthermore, it is now appreciated that, if dockworkers’ 
earnings are permitted to fluctuate to the same extent as the 
volume of port traffic, the continuing requirements of an 
average family can only be met during slack periods out of 
a larger amount of savings than the dockworker could or 
should be expected to possess. Finally, it is now widely 
recognised that, if entry into dock employment remains 
unrestricted when recruiting is on a casual basis, a strong 
tendency develops for the supply of labour to be so large 
that the average earnings of the dockworker become insufficient 
to cover the normal requirements of his family at any time. 

Hence, it has been found that, in those ports where dock- 
workers cannot be offered weekly employment, their earnings 
have to be stabilised in other ways. The workers must be 

3 
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registered in order that entry into their profession may be 
restricted, and there is a need for attendance money and a 
guaranteed minimum wage—a need which has not yet been 
universally met, though a good beginning has been made in 
many important ports. It may be of interest to consider 
what conclusions may be drawn regarding the various methods 
that have been employed. 


Registration 


The main purpose of registration is to control both the 
supply and the demand for dock labour, and therefore employ- 
ers must be listed as well as workers. The registration of 
employers has several advantages. It facilitates the alloca- 
tion of labour from central hiring points by bringing employers 
into consultation with, and even under the control of, those 
who have to judge labour requirements from port to port, 
dock to dock, and day to day, and provide for them. It can 
be used in the interest of both employers and workers to pre- 
vent the entry into the industry of employers with inadequate 
capital, equipment or knowledge of the industry, who would 
bring in an element of insecurity. Also, where the law provides 
that only registered employers may be permitted to employ 
dock labour, the registration of employers creates the pos- 
sibility of penalising them by temporary or permanent removal 
from the register; this penalty can be applied where their 
actions are detrimental to the welfare of the workers and to 
the interests of the industry, as in the case of an employer 
who introduces a large number of unregistered extra workers, 
perhaps at lower rates of pay, who are not in fact needed 
in addition to the supply of registered workers already 
available. 

There is no need to limit the growth in demand for dock 
labour resulting from expansion of trade and shipping unless 
it reaches a point where the labour could be employed in 
another part of the economy with a greater return to the 
national income. A sharp decline in employment may have 
to be arrested by such means as a subsidy to the industry, 
but in the long run, if the relative usefulness of certain ports 
is tending to decline, it is necessary to transfer, retrain for 
work in other industries and re-employ the dockworkers 
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involved, rather than to continue to bolster the demand for 
dock labour by artificial means that are no more than pal- 
liatives. The supply of labour must be sufficient to meet all 
demands that arise for it, and thus to ensure the efficient 
operation of the industry and the avoidance of a bottleneck 
at a crucial point in the economy. This may involve a great 
deal of persuasion, and the provision of really concrete gua- 
rantees of security, where the workers’ register has to be 
increased to the required strength in the face of opposition 
based on fear of future unemployment. 

It is also difficult to prevent the supply of labour from 
growing too large. Suspension of workers from the register 
in order to remove what is believed to be an excess of labour 
is liable to meet with opposition from employers, partly 
because they fear that labour shortages may result during 
periods of peak traffic. Opposition from the workers affected 
is almost inevitable, and sympathetic support for their case 
from other workers not affected on this particular occasion 
is a distinct possibility. Yet, where such reductions are neces- 
sary because labour supply constantly exceeds demand, the 
workers will have to be persuaded to accept the reductions if 
security of livelihood in their occupation is to be protected, 
and the solvency of attendance money and guaranteed wage 
schemes is to be maintained. 

Two questions arise in this connection. If a register has 
to be reduced, which workers should be removed from it ? 
It is clear that any completely inefficient workers included 
would be easily recognisable and should be removed, with 
adequate provision for transfer to an occupation to 
which they are better suited. Ideally, the most efficient 
workers should stay on the register; but in practice it is 
much easier to enforce the principle that the workers with 
the longest service should be retained, which is not quite 
the same thing. However, the seniority principle, in addition 
to being easy of application, has the advantage of promoting 
social stability, and economic efficiency is probably not too 
severely compromised by it. In any case, an age limit is needed, 
seventy years being probably the highest limit that should 
be considered in an occupation as arduous as dock work ; 
and this supposes the existence of adequate pension provisions 
to enable men of this age to cease work in the docks. 
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The second question concerns the admissibility of excep- 
tions to the general rule that only regular registered workers 
may be employed in the docks. The temporary signing on of 
extra men to meet urgent labour requirements is probably 
inevitable in the circumstances prevailing in most ports today, 
but the advisability and feasibility of setting a timé limit to 
the duration of each temporary addition to the labour force 
should be well considered. There seems to be great danger of 
injustice in any provision of a registration scheme dealing with 
emergency labour requirements which has the effect of tempting 
a substantial group of workers to seek regular work in the 
docks, when there is in fact little or no possibility that they 
can earn a sufficient livelihood there, and when they are 
not covered by any measures for the stabilisation of earn- 
ings that may be applied to other dockworkers under the 
registration scheme. Perhaps the safest course, wherever pro- 
vision is made for the occasional hiring of temporary workers 
on a purely casual basis, is to consider exactly what other 
employment or source of income is available to ensure the 
security of livelihood of the temporary dockworkers. Even 
increased economy in the operation of an attendance money 
and guaranteed wage scheme through periodic reliance on 
temporary workers does not seem justifiable if this question 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. 


Attendance Money and Guaranteed Minimum Wage 


Arrangements for the payment of attendance money for 
each day without employment are much more common 
than provision for a guaranteed weekly minimum wage up 
to which the aggregate of minimum earnings and attendance 
money is raised. The question arises as to whether an attend- 
ance money scheme can by itself provide adequate economic 
security for dockworkers. 

The aim of schemes. to stabilise dockworkers’ earnings is 
to ensure that no dockworker’s weekly income falls below 
the minimum necessary to support him and his family for at 
least one week. It will be recalled that, if under the British 
and New Zealand schemes a dockworker is unemployed for 
a whole week, his guaranteed minimum wage for that week 
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will exceed the total attendance money due to him, because 
attendance money is payment for the service of attending, 
whereas the guaranteed minimum wage is designed to ensure 
that the worker always receives at least a living wage, even 
though this amount may be greater than the value set upon 
his service of constant attendance during a week when no 
work was available for him. The conclusion may therefore be 
drawn that the payment of attendance money is an adequate 
stabilisation measure by itself only if the total amount payable 
during a week when no employment could be obtained is at 
least equal to a living wage. This can only be the case in 
ports where dockworkers’ minimum earnings for work done 
appreciably exceed a living wage, since the effect on morale 
and efficiency of equal pay to employed and unemployed work- 
ers would be insupportable. In the ports of many of the less 
developed countries wages probably still do not, and pos- 
sibly cannot, exceed the living minimum under present cir- 
cumstances. 


Administration and Finance 


The cost of stabilisation of employment has to be limited 
to a level which will not undermine the economic stability 
of the industry. The dockworkers’ confidence in the perma- 
nence of a stabilisation scheme can be much better maintained 
if the scheme is easily supported by the industry than if it is 
dependent for its continuance upon a Government subsidy, 
The cost of stabilisation, like other costs of the industry, will 
of course be passed on to the consumers in the price of its 
services. In most cases it has been found convenient to raise 
the funds required for earnings stabilisation schemes through 
a levy upon employers. This is one of the reasons why it has 
been considered desirable that employers should have a share 
in the control of stabilisation schemes. They are in a good 
position to judge the limit beyond which the industry cannot 
raise its prices without discouraging trade and reducing its 
income, and their advice may therefore be valuable when 
there is danger that the cost of the scheme may become 
excessive. Also, where, as is usually the case, it is their res- 
ponsibility to organise operations in such a way as to achieve 
maximum output at minimum cost, the proper performance 
of this function involves at least some control over all costs. 
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The efficient performance of such managerial functions 
as are transferred to the central administration of the scheme 
also calls for the close collaboration of employers. The func- 
tions in question may include hiring, the selection and alloca- 
tion of dockworkers to jobs, the formation of work gangs, 
and the application of disciplinary measures. The manner 
in which these matters are handled is of close concern to 
the employers in the execution of their own responsibilities. 
Finally, employers are likely to be called upon under any 
stabilisation scheme to register, to provide information, to 
submit to disciplinary action, and to accept various other 
obligations, restrictions and instructions; and both their 
appreciation of the need for such regulation and their readiness 
to comply with it are likely to be enhanced by the possession 
of a share in the control of the scheme. 

There is also a clear case for participation of workers’ 
representatives in the control of stabilisation schemes, on an 
equal basis with those of employers. For the workers need 
representation with respect to a number of matters on which 
the decisions are of vital interest to them. These matters 
include the size of the workers’ register, the hiring of temporary 
workers, the enforcement of discipline, and the determination 
of the worker’s obligation and benefits. Moreover, if the 
workers have a share in control, the possibility of the registra- 
tion of employers being used restrictively to maintain a mono- 
polistic situation in the industry is reduced, since the workers 
may be relied upon to oppose any action which would reduce 
their employment opportunities. 

It may also be advantageous for the Government to share 
in the control of stabilisation schemes, especially where the 
interest of the general public in the port transport industry 
is particularly in need of protection—for instance, where 
the granting of subsidies has become inevitable, or relations 
between employers and workers have become very disturbed, 
or qualities of responsible leadership prove to be lacking on 
one side or the other. In particular, it should be noted that, 
where an equal share in the control of a scheme by workers and 
employers is provided for, an independent chairman nominated 
by the Government or another third party reduces the possi- 
bility of deadlock and delay when the two sides fail to reach 
agreement. 
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However, the degree of Governmental intervention which 
may be appropriate and acceptable depends very much on the 
traditions of each particular country. No single method of 
stabilisation of dockworkers’ earnings is likely to be universally 
applicable. The ports of the world are situated in countries 
whose degree of economic development and whose social and 
political traditions differ greatly. There are considerable 
differences in the type and volume of the shipping handled, 
the capacity and skill of the labour employed, and the relative 
prosperity of the ports, and stabilisation schemes must be 
formulated and modified in such a way as to meet the peculiar 
requirements of each case. But there is probably no port in 
which the security of livelihood of dockworkers cannot be 
assured in one way or another, so long as the necessary know- 
ledge is available and the will to action in the matter is not 


lacking. 





Workers’ Housing Programmes 
in Asian Countries 


Workers’ housing was one of the most important subjects 
before the I.L.0. Asian Advisory Committee! at its Second 
Session in Bandung, Indonesia, in December 1950. After a 
lengthy discussion of the problem on the basis of a paper prepared 
by the International Labour Office, the Committee reached a 
number of important conclusions. In view of the widespread 
interest in the subject, the greater part of the Office paper is 
reproduced below; and an account is given of the principal 
conclusions reached by the Committee and of action taken by 
the Governing Body. . 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


a following passages from a report made in 1945 by the 

Health Survey and Development Committee appointed 
by the Government of India might apply equally well to 
housing conditions in the other countries in South and East 


Asia: 


We are not satisfied with the housing conditions prevailing in 
any of the places we visited. Overcrowding is a feature common 
to all these centres. Further, the hygienic condition of the houses 
and their surroundings is, in most cases, very unsatisfactory . . .* 

In rural areas, houses are without water supply and latrines ; 
lighting is inadequate or non-existent ; many are in a state of disrepair 





1 The Asian Advisory Committee was established by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to advise it on Asian problems and the 
Asian aspects of general problems. Ten countries are represented on this 
tripartite body: Afghanistan, Australia, Ceylon, China, France, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippine Republic and the United Kingdom. 

2 Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Delhi, Manager 
of Publications, 1946), Vol. I, p. 80. 
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and without ventilation ... There are laws in the major municipalities 
dealing with the prevention of overcrowding and the observance of 
elementary rules of hygiene; and they also exist in some of the 
enactments relating to smaller municipalities. But the authorities 
have shown little or no interest in their enforcement ; and very few 
local bodies have attempted to control or to encourage the develop- 
ment of housing on proper lines in urban areas... There is practically 
no control of rural housing throughout the country. ! 


Apart from placing an obligation on plantation owners 
to house migrant workers recruited from distant areas, 
enacting certain building by-laws in urban areas to promote 
sanitation and environmental hygiene, and occasionally setting 
up Improvement Trusts to clear up slums when conditions 
had become too bad to be tolerated by public opinion, public 
authorities in Asian countries have devoted little systematic 
attention to housing the stream of wage-earners who have 
steadily poured into the expanding urban areas. The incomes 
of these wage-earners have, as a rule, been too low to permit 
them to pay an economic rent for houses conforming to 
decent standards ; and there has consequently been no stimulus 
to the private building trade to engage in building houses 
for workers. 

As a result, the wage-earner in the towns has been forced 
either to live in a one-room tenement, cooking, living and 
sleeping in the same room ; or to shift for himself by putting 
up a hovel—usually a bamboo framework enclosed at the 
sides with mud walls or tin sheets and thatched with whatever 
material he could find—on vacant land belonging to the 
Government or rented from private landlords. The result 
has been the widespread emergence of notorious slums like 
those in Calcutta, Rangoon and Shanghai. A few of the more 
enterprising municipalities have occasionally tried to build 
model working-class quarters ; but these have often degene- 
rated again in a few years into dirty and squalid slums, owing 
to inadequate control of the sub-letting and resale of houses, 
to the large number of new workers constantly seeking shelter, 
and to the insufficient attention paid to the education of the 
occupants in good living habits. It is not without significance 
that the three groups of diseases whose incidence is profoundly 
affected by housing conditions—tuberculosis, venereal dis- 





1 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 233. 
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eases, and bowel complaints such as dysentery, typhoid and 
worms—claim a heavy toll in all Asian countries. 

In recent years the question of workers’ housing in Asian 
countries has assumed a new note of urgency. Firstly, the 
population in all these countries has increased during the past 
decades more rapidly than housing accommodation. In large 
cities the disparity between population and housing has been 
accentuated, on the one hand, by the acute shortage of building 
materials (such as cement and steel) and the sharp rise in 
building costs, and, on the other hand, by the large movement 
of population from rural areas to urban centres. Secondly, the 
problem has been made doubly difficult in countries such as 
Burma and Indonesia, where large-scale fighting has caused 
much physical destruction of property, and in cities such as 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Singapore, which have 
received a large influx of refugees. Thirdly, there has been a 
keener and more vivid realisation of the close correlation 
between the worker’s health and efficiency and the conditions 
under which he lives. Finally, there has been an increasing 
unwillingness of workers to accept poor living conditions and 
a growing insistence on effective governmental measures to 
improve them. 

There are three main groups of workers urgently in need 
of improved housing. The first is the large heterogeneous 
class of urban wage-earners, comprising those employed in 
large and small factories, handicraft workshops, building, 
transport services (buses, trams, cabs and rickshaws) and the 
distributive trades ; this is the class which today constitutes 
the bulk of the slum-dwellers. The second group is formed 
by the wage-earners employed in the mines, plantations and 
factories scattered over the rural areas ; and the third comprises 
the agricultural workers in rural areas, particularly the landless 
labourers and the tenants farming uneconomic holdings. 

The housing of each of these groups of workers raises its 
own special problems ; and different techniques may have to 
be adopted in the provision of housing for each of them.' 





1The International Labour Office has already presented two surveys 
of programmes and methods in the field of Asian housing — Asian Regional 
Conference, Nuwara Eliya, 1950: Report of the Director-General, pp. 121-127; 
and Report II : Provision of Facilities for the Promotion of Workers’ Welfare, 
pp. 36-51 (Geneva, 1949). 
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Minimum Hovusine STANDARDS 


Long-term Standards 


The consensus of expert opinion today is that housing 
must conform to certain minimum standards as regards living 
space, ventilation, lighting, water supply and drainage, if the 
worker’s health and efficiency are to be preserved. The 
Industrial Housing Subcommittee of the Standing Labour 
Committee set up by the Government of India has, for instance, 
suggested the following minimum standards for a house for a 
married industrial worker: (a) two rooms with a combined 
total floor area of not less than 240 square feet ; (b) a height 
of not less than 10 feet from the floor to the lowest part of the 
ceiling ; (c) a verandah on one side at least, not less than 
7 feet wide ; (d) a kitchen with a chimney and storage space 
for food and fuel; (e) an independent bathroom ; (f) a lava- 
tory ; (g) window space in each room equal to at least 10 per 
cent. of the floor area of the room.' 

The Subcommittee further suggested that areas intended 
for workers’ dwellings should be provided with adequate 
drainage, should contain not more than 20 houses to the 
acre, should be planned as neighbourhood units built around 
a civic centre providing adequate public amenities (such as 
playgrounds, schools, créches, a hospital and a shopping 
centre), and should be developed on the lines of a garden city, 
with a substantial area of open space around each house. 

It is unlikely, however, that permanent houses conforming 
to the above standards, with brick walls, tile roofing, etc., 
will be a practicable solution to the problem for a considerable 
time to come. The cost of a permanent structure has been 
estimated at between 3,500 and 5,000 rupees ; and the Sub- 
committee admitted frankly that “the country cannot afford 
this price for its working-class housing ”.* 





1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR : Report of the Indus- 
trial Housing Subcommittee of the Standing Labour Committee (Delhi, Manager 
of Publications, 1946). 

2 Almost the same minimum standards were laid down by the Health 
anal and Development Committee. See the report of this Committee, op. 
cit., Vol. IV, pp. 32-33. 


3 Report of the Industrial Housing Subcommittee, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Moreover, even apart from the question of cost, there are 
other serious difficulties in the way of any extensive working- 
class housing programme conceived along these lines. In the 
first place, there are acute shortages of steel and cement in 
most Asian countries as a result of the large demand for these 
materials for hydro-electric, irrigation and other development 
projects. Secondly, in view of the competition of other high- 
priority economic and social development plans for the limited 
supply of private and public savings, large expenditures on 
housing might be seriously inflationary in tendency. 


Short-term Provisional Standards 


Although it may be impossible to attain the long-term 
minimum standards for some time to come, that is no reason 
why Governments, employers and workers should not take 
immediate steps to obtain more adequate housing through less 
costly and less permanent types of construction. Perhaps the 
most practicable approach is through the principle of self-help, 
by endeavouring to make the maximum use of locally available 
materials and of the labour of those who are to occupy the 
houses. For example, Governments might take the initiative, 
through local authorities, in acquiring vacant areas adjacent 
to urban centres and developing them as working-class housing 
estates by providing roads, street lighting, water-mains and 
drainage. The area could be divided into building plots of 
suitable size and an elevated platform of brick, mortar and 
cement constructed on each plot to ensure that the floor of 
the house is sufficiently high above the ground level to remain 
dry. The plots might then be leased on favourable terms to 
workers who would construct their own houses according to 
plans approved by the housing authority. 

Building materials—particularly those which are locally 
available, such as bamboo matting and poles or timber cut 
according to standard sizes, and coconut or palm leaves or 
corrugated iron for roofing—could be supplied at the site at 
cost price through a municipal or national agency, the process 
of actual construction being mainly left to the worker. Payment 





1 The Industrial Housing Scheme of the Government of India, which 
has had to be postponed because of these difficulties, is a case in point. 
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for these materials might be collected from the worker in 
small instalments. Such buildings would, of course, be only 
semi-permanent in character, but they would be much better 
than the shacks or one-room tenements in which the majority 
of the urban workers live at present. In this connection, the 
following remarks of the Indian Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee appear particularly relevant : 

The materials for house building which are commonly used by 
the poorer classes throughout India, namely, mud and bamboo 
matting, are not in themselves undesirable. They have the great 
advantage of being cheap and they can, with a little care, be so used 
as to produce a respectable house. The common thatched roof 
brings with it the danger of vermin and of insects as well as a continual 


threat of fire. When sensibly utilised and properly supervised, 
however, a thatched roof can be made reasonably serviceable. * 


In formulating such a programme of self-help housing 
care should be taken to ensure that the worker is required by 
the terms of the lease to construct the house in accordance 
with approved plans (particularly in respect of sanitation, 
lighting and drainage), to leave a specified vacant area around 
the house and to comply with regulations designed to promote 
cleanliness and health. Moreover, he should be prohibited 
from sub-letting or selling the house without the consent of 
the housing authority, and from borrowing on its security 
from money-lenders. 


The Case of Rural Housing 


The basic housing problem in rural areas is somewhat 
different from that in the large cities, being not so much a 
case of overcrowding as of insanitary conditions of living. Most 
villages, particularly those in the poorer agricultural areas, 
lack such elementary conveniences as sanitary arrangements, 
a protected water supply and good street-lighting. Since there 
has been practically no control of rural housing, village houses 
are generally ill-planned, especially as regards drainage and 
ventilation ; and man and beast often occupy the same living 
accommodation. 

The action required in order to achieve minimum housing 
standards in rural areas would include measures to provide 





> Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 138. 
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well-planned and well-lit streets, to ensure a protected water 
supply, to place an obligation on rural authorities to designate 
new areas for housing developments, to grant small housing 
loans at low rates or interest-free, and to ensure that all new 
workers’ housing conforms to certain minimum requirements 
as regards design and construction. 


Some Suggested Guiding Principles 


From the foregoing remarks, certain tentative conclusions 
may be drawn as to the principles which might be laid down 
as a basis for programmes for the improvement of workers’ 
housing conditions in Asian countries. First of all, the 
minimum standards aimed at should be immediately practi- 
cable. The formulation of standards bearing no relation to 
the funds and resources actually available could only result 
in the indefinite postponement of improvement schemes and 
a further increase in the number of insanitary and overcrowded 
slums. 

Secondly, in fixing minimum standards an attempt should 
be made to evolve a type of housing suitable to the climatic 
conditions of each region and to make maximum use of locally 
available materials. This implies speedy action by Asian 
Governments to study the various types of building suited 
to the requirements of different localities and climatic condi- 
tions and using local building materials; the possibility of 
reducing building costs by prefabrication or standardised 
production of parts, such as wall sections, and door and 
window frames, should also be seriously examined. 

Thirdly, there should be a maximum utilisation of the 
worker’s own labour, through the self-help principle, in build- 
ing his house and maintaining it in good repair. Most wage- 
earners have considerable spare time. With a knowledge of 
the simple operations needed to put up a cottage with lecal 
materials, workers can, under proper guidance and supervision 
by the local authorities, construct simple but decent dwellings. 





1 For a survey of aided self-help housing in various parts of the world, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 4, April 1950, pp. 367-384: 
“ Programmes in Aid of Family Housebuilding ”, by Jacob L. CrRanE and 
Robert E. McCasBe. 
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Fourthly, steps should be taken at the same time to ensure 
that the new houses conform to certain prescribed standards 
and that housing areas do not again degenerate into over- 
crowded slums. The code of housing standards should at the 
very least include provisions relating to the amount of open 
space around each house, the minimum height of walls, door 
and window space, ventilation, lighting, drainage and the 
separation of human beings from animals. 

Simultaneously with efforts towards improvement in 
material housing conditions, an attempt must be made to 
inculcate better habits of living. Experience has shown that 
the provision of model cottages or colonies will not solve the 
slum problem unless the worker is educated in good living 
habits and cleanliness in the home. In all working-class 
housing projects, therefore, attention should be devoted to 
showing the worker the advantages of compliance with the 
regulations, particularly those intended to safeguard proper 
drainage, street cleanliness and sanitary water supplies. Good 
practical results might be obtained by organising “ good 
living ” co-operatives which would, inter alia, give financial 
assistance to workers for house-building, ensure observance 
of regulations to promote cleanliness, and encourage all 
members to join in maintaining such amenities as reading 
rooms, public meeting halls, night schools for adults and 
recreation grounds, so as to enable the workers to make good 
use of their leisure time. 

Finally, it is essential in many cases to provide cheap and 
rapid means of transport. With the existing overcrowding 
in the towns and the high price of land in urban areas, there 
is no hope of housing the majority of workers near their places 
of work. The solution would therefore appear to lie in 
housing the workers in the suburbs and providing cheap and 
rapid means of transport between these and the town. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORKERS’ HOUSING 


It is widely known that the annual income of most Asian 
workers is not yet large enough to enable them to buy a house 
or to pay an economic rent for a house fulfilling the minimum 
standards. In these circumstances, it is not reasonable to 
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rely upon the private housing market to provide adequate 
housing for the great majority of workers in the immediate 
future. 

With regard to plantation, mining and factory enterprises 
situated at a distance from their main sources of labour supply, 
it has been customary in a number of countries for the employer 
to be responsible for housing his workers, especially non-local 
labour recruited from a distance. 

The position is different in the case of the small enter- 
prises, employing from five to ten workers, which constitute 
the majority in the Asian countries. These enterprises may 
not be financially able to discharge this responsibility ; and 
any law making employers operating factories in rural areas 
solely responsible for housing their workers might discourage 
the trend towards industrial decentralisation which is desired 
in many Asian countries. 

Furthermore, even for large-scale enterprises situated in 
the heart of urban areas, the cost might, if it were prohibitive, 
discourage enterprise and investment and ultimately have 
unfavourable repercussions on the employment market. 

Although employers generally may thus not be able to 
finance the entire cost of workers’ housing, they might be 
asked to contribute to a public fund to subsidise low-cost 
housing projects. 

The stage has thus clearly been reached when the State 
in the Asian countries will be bound to assume an increasing 
share of responsibility for improving the housing conditions 
of the workers. The extent and types of financial assistance 
which Governments will have to provide in carrying out this 
responsibility will be determined by many factors, such as 
the type of housing undertaken, the extent to which self-help 
is utilised, the local availability of cheap building materials, 
the efficiency of planning and organisation by housing author- 
ities, the level of the worker’s real income, and the assistance 
extended by the employers. 

There are several different arrangements which a Govern- 
ment may adopt in assisting in the financing of workers’ 
housing. It may make a direct grant of land to municipal 





1 For an example of a statute along these lines, see the Belgian Co 
Housing Ordinance, 1949, summarised in Industry and Labour, Vol. III, 
No. 12, 15 June 1950, p. 477. 
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housing authorities, co-operative building societies or individual 
workers, after having prepared the land for proper community 
development according to minimum standards as regards the 
spacing of houses, protected water supply, street lighting, 
drainage, etc. It may make grants to municipal housing 
authorities or co-operative societies to cover that part of the 
cost which could not be amortised by the worker’s monthly 
rent payments; in this case it is usually advisable to make 
the direct grant conditional upon the fulfilment of certain 
conditions with regard to the construction and maintenance 
of the house, such as by requiring the recipient to match the 
public expenditure with some contribution of his own, in the 
form of either money or work. Finally, the Government may 
extend loans carrying little or no interest to the groups or 
individuals undertaking the building. Such loans would be 
designed to cover that part of capital cost which will probably 
be amortised by the worker’s payments over the lifetime of 
the house. 

It may be found advantageous to entrust the actual 
administration of such housing programmes to a national 
housing board or commission, responsible, inter alia, for ensur- 
ing that construction financed in whole or part from public 
funds conforms to minimum housing standards. The board 
would no doubt find it desirable in general to work through 
municipal housing authorities and co-operative building socie- 
ties rather than to deal directly with the individual worker. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE ASIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The importance of providing workers with adequate housing 
was recognised by all members of the Asian Advisory Commit- 
tee. The Committee proposed that each Government should 
prescribe minimum acceptable standards for health and floor 
space and that all housing should comply with these minimum 
standards. 

The Committee were generally agreed that within the 
limits of their ability all parties—Governments, employers and 
workers—had a part to play in the provision of homes for 
workers. Governments might be expected to furnish the land, 
prepare the sites for building by constructing roads and 
4 
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supplying water and sanitation facilities, etc., and to extend 
financial assistance in the form of loans and grants. 

Employers might be expected, where necessary and prac- 
ticable, to share financial responsibility in the provision of 
workers’ housing. The employers’ group in the Committee 
considered, however, that any contribution by the employer 
should be on a voluntary basis since, if the employer were 
required by law to provide housing for his workers at his own 
expense or to contribute to a State housing fund, this might 
jeopardise his competitive position in the world market and 
seriously retard the rate of national economic development, 
particularly in countries which are in the early stages of indus- 
trialisation. On the other hand, the workers’ group in the 
Committee felt that the result of placing the employer’s 
contribution towards workers’ housing on a voluntary basis 
would be to penalise the good employer and give a competitive 
advantage to the bad employer, and there was therefore no 
assurance that employers generally would assume an appro- 
priate share of the responsibility. 

Where the type of construction and financial arrangements 
permit, the worker might be expected to assume some respon- 
sibility for his own housing—for example, by contributing his 
own labour. Where self-help techniques are inapplicable, the 
worker may be expected to pay a reasonable rent. 


The Committee were of the opinion that there was scope 
in each country for a governmental “ housing service ”, which 
would be staffed by practical men and should preferably be 
distinct from the central policy-making and financial depart- 
ments. The service would be concerned with day-to-day 
executive work, ranging from supervision of building operations 
to collecting rents, etc. 


The Committee agreed that the International Labour 
Office should make a study of the existing arrangements in the 
different Asian countries under which Governments, employers 
and workers assume responsibility for the construction of 
workers’ housing. To assist the Office in its further studies 
on the subject, it was further agreed that, in consultation 
with the United Nations and other specialised agencies con- 
cerned and in accordance with the agreed programme for 
co-ordination of housing activities by the United Nations and 
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its specialised agencies, information should be sought from the 
various Governments by means of a questionnaire.' 

The Committee recommended to the Governing Body that 
the International Labour Organisation should, in collaboration 
with the United Nations and other specialised agencies and in 
agreement with the Governments, provide technical assistance 
in experimenting with new types and methods of construction, 
making the fullest use of locally available material. Such 
assistance, it was felt, would be most effective if applied in the 
actual construction of houses in demonstration centres financed 
by the Governments. It was also suggested that the Organisa- 
tion should be prepared to offer technical assistance concerning 
methods of allocating housing, and to undertake demographic 
and population studies. 

The Committee further recommended that the subject of 
workers’ housing problems in Asian countries should be placed 
on the agenda of the next Asian Regional Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation. 


ACTION TAKEN BY THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The report of the Asian Advisory Committee was submitted 
to the Governing Body at the latter’s 114th Session in March 
1951. The Committee’s proposals for I.L.0. technical assis- 
tance in the field of housing were referred to the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Governing Body for examination 
and report, and the Director-General stated his intention of 
taking action to give effect to the Committee’s proposals 
regarding the collection of information and the study of 
existing arrangements for the construction of houses for 
workers in Asia. The proposal that housing problems should 
be placed on the agenda of the next Asian Regional Conference 
is to be considered at a future session of the Governing Body. 





1A draft questionnaire was attached to the Office memorandum. Certain 
revisions and additions were agreed upon in the Committee. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Financial Review of the Operation of the 
French Social Security System in 1949 


The social security system introduced in France after the war by 
comprehensive legislation has already been described in the Review ', 
which also published an account of the first year of operation of the 
new French legislation on employment injuries.2, The following 
summary gives the main features of a financial survey of the whole 
system for the year 1949, submitted by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Security in a report to the President of the French Republic.* 
The report devotes separate chapters to each of the three major branches 
of social security—social insurance, employment injuries and family 
benefits—which are not entirely co-extensive in their scope ; and also 
contains a statement of the expenditure on health and welfare work 
(including expenditure common to the three branches) and particulars 
of the assets of the social security institutions. 


SocraAL INSURANCE 


Scope 


The general social insurance scheme covers sickness, protracted 
illness, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance, and also mater- 
nity expenses. 

It applies to employed persons in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions, except for those coming under special schemes which have 
financial autonomy and their own rules for administration. 
Employees of the French Electricity and Gas Authority, established 
public servants and State employees only participate in the general 
scheme as regards benefits in kind from sickness, protracted illness 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, pp. 81-88 ; and 
Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, pp. 565-590: “ From Social Insurance to Social 
Security—Evolution in France”, by Pierre Laroque. 

2 Ibid., Vol. LX, No. 4, October 1949, pp. 409-415. 

*“ Rapport sur l’application de la législation de sécurité sociale ”, in Journal 
officiel de la République francaise, 7 June 1950 (Administrative Supplement). 
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and maternity insurance, and come under special schemes for old- 
age insurance and the various cash benefits. Since 1 January 1949, 
the benefits in kind from sickness, protracted illness and maternity 
insurance have been extended to students ; and since 1 June 1949 
regular soldiers on the active and retired lists are also covered by the 
social security system. 

The figures given in the financial review relate only to the 
general scheme for non-agricultural occupations, the employed per- 
sons who participate in it for some of the risks, voluntarily insured 
persons, civilian officials and students. 


Income 


The total contributions received in respect of social insurance 
in 1949 were as follows: 

General scheme—207,039 million francs. Contributions were 
payable by the employer at the rate of 10 per cent. of wages, 
and by the insured person at the rate of 6 per cent. of wages (or 
2 per cent. if he or she was over 65 years). 

Miscellaneous schemes—4,120 million francs. This figure consists 
of the payments made on behalf of the employees of the French 
Electricity and Gas Authority and of partially and voluntarily 
insured persons, and the retrospective payments of old-age insurance 
contributions by supervisory staff. 

Public servants’ scheme—5,120 million francs. The contributions 
were 2.5 per cent. and 1.5 per cent. of the insurable salary of active 
and retired officials respectively, the State as employer paying half 
of these contributions. 

Students’ scheme—24,400,000 francs. This total does not include 
the 300 million francs paid by the State to the National Social 
Security Fund for the fourth quarter of 1948 and the year 1949. 
The student’s contribution was 600 francs for 1949. 

The proceeds from the extra charge of 0.1 per cent. per diem 
on overdue payments amounted in 1949 to 419 million francs in 
respect of all social insurance and employment injury contributions. 
The whole of this sum, which is not included in the statistics of 
income, is assigned to the administrative expenses accounts of the 
primary funds. 

The annual maximum remuneration upon which contributions 
were assessed was 228,000 francs up to 1 March 1949 and 
264,000 francs thereafter. 


Expenditure 
Statutory Benefits. 


Sickness and protracted illness insurance. The sickness insurance 
expenditure figures represent the cost of the daily allowances paid 
to employed persons during illness and the amounts refunded in 
respect of medical, surgical, dental, pharmaceutical and hospital 
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expenses incurred as a result of illness of the insured person or of 
members of his family. 

The distribution of expenditure among the various types of 
benefit under the general scheme and public servants’ scheme is 
shown in table I. The figures for the students’ scheme are given 
in table II, which also includes expenditure under maternity insur- 
ance. The benefits paid to participants in all schemes other than 
the public servants’ scheme and students’ scheme are included 
under the expenditure of the general scheme. 


TABLE I. EXPENDITURE OF PRIMARY SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS 
UNDER SICKNESS AND PROTRACTED ILLNESS INSURANCE 
(in millions of francs) 





Protracted illness 


Sickness insurance lenteadies 


Type of benefit 











1948 | 1949 1948 1949 





A. General Scheme 





Medical expenses ....... 7,318 | 9,798 | 441 717 
Surgical expenses ....... 3,210 4,180 252 457 
Pharmaceutical expenses . . ..| 8,527 13,188 463 1,044 
Dental Gnme..<.« 2. 0.0.0 +008 4,763 5,414 9 12 
Hospitalisation and free medical care| 13,294 22,533 2,906 7,496 
Miscellaneous ........-. 259 124 _ _ 
Daily allowances ....... 14,478 | 17,767 — — 

Monthly allowances (protracted 
illness insurance only) ... . — — 3,291 5,118 
, ee ee a ee 51,849 | 73,004 7,362 | 14,844 


B. Public Servants’ Scheme 





Medical expenses ....... 745 1,121 19 53 
Surgical expenses ....... 405 594 17 47 
Pharmaceutical expenses ... . 972 1,635 21 90 
pO area ere 657 790 — — 
Hospitalisation and free medical care 473 1,060 130 412 
Miscellaneous ......... 9 1 — a 

ns os <b ee ee ee 3,261 5,201 187 602 























Maternity insurance. Maternity insurance expenditure covers 
payment of the cost of care during pregnancy, confinement and the 
post-natal period, the daily allowances to insured women before 
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TABLE Il. EXPENDITURE UNDER STUDENTS’ SCHEME ! 
(in millions of francs) 























: Protracted : 

Medical expenses. ....... 13.2 -- -- 
Surgical expenses. ......-. 13.8 — -— 
Pharmaceutical expenses. . . . . 26.1 _ -- 
Denteh-deg0 8605 OO HTS 21.0 — —- 
Hospitalisation and free medical care 18.6 — — 
DUE yiar.e «0 ts ee 92.7 6.3 | 7.9 








1 From 1 April to 31 December 1949. 


and after confinement (as a rule, for 14 weeks in all) equal to one-half 
or two-thirds of their wages, and the nursing grants and milk 
vouchers. Table III shows the distribution of expenditure under 
the general scheme and the public servants’ scheme. 


Survivors’ insurance. Survivors’ insurance provides a lump sum 
equal to three months’ wages (with a minimum of 2,500 frances and 
@ maximum which was raised from: 57,000 francs to 66,000 francs 
on 1 March 1949). The cost for 1949 was 1,796 million frances. 


TABLE III. EXPENDITURE OF THE PRIMARY FUNDS 
UNDER MATERNITY AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


(in millions of francs) 





Public servants’ 


General scheme saietee 





Type of benefit Maternity Survivors’ Maternity 
insurance insurance insurance 


1948 | 1949 | 1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 











Benefits in kind. ........ 3,182) 4,985, — io 199 | 323 
Nursing grants and milk Joni 2,162; 2,1 = — 151 | 154 
Daily allowances ........ 2,093; 2,602) — — — — 

re eee eS 7,437, 9,691) 1,090 1,796, 350) 477 





























Invalidity insurance. Invalidity insurance expenditure covers 
the cost of the invalidity pensions paid to insured persons whose 
capacity for work is reduced by two-thirds or more. Since 1 July 
1948, the pensions have been revised by multiplying the current 
rate by two coefficients, one varying with the year of registration 
for insurance and the other with the year of becoming entitled 
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to the pension. The revalorised pensions were further increased 
by 17 per cent. as from 1 January 1949 and then by 15 per cent. 
as from 1 April 1949. In 1949, the regional social security funds 
paid out 7,469 million francs in pensions. 

As a result of certain measures having retrospective effect, some 
of the expenditure in respect of one financial year is debited to the 
following financial year. Theinstitution of the protracted illness insur- 
ance scheme reduced the number of new invalidity pensions payable 
during the period 1946-1949. Since 1949, there has been an increase 
in the number of persons transferred from protracted illness benefit 
to invalidity benefit, as the three-year period of protracted illness 
then expired for a certain number of the first beneficiaries under 
the protracted illness scheme. In addition, several enactments 
provided for a revalorisation of the invalidity pensions awarded earlier. 


Old-age insurance. The National Social Security Fund is res- 
ponsible for paying old-age pensions to persons insured under the 
social insurance scheme (or, in the event of their death, to the 
surviving wife or husband) and the allowances to aged employed 
persons who, by reason of their age and the recent introduction of 
social insurance, do not fulfil the conditions for a pension. The 
pensions were increased by 17 per cent. as from 1 January 1949 
and then by a further 15 per cent. on 1 April 1949. 

The expenditure under old-age insurance and on allowances to 
aged employed persons was 77,348 million francs in 1949 as against 
47,444 million francs in 1948. Of the total, 35,893 million francs 
were paid out in pensions at the age of 65 years (social insurance) 
and 34,759 million francs in allowances to aged employed persons. 


Health and Welfare Work and Medical Supervision. 


Since 1 January 1949, the local and regional funds have been 
required to keep a separate account for medical supervision. In 
1949, 0.85 per cent. of the contributions to the general scheme 
(1,825 millions) were assigned to health work and 0.9 per cent. 
(1,930 millions) to medical supervision. 


Administration. 


The administrative expenses of the social security funds were 
15,787 million francs in 1949. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


The joint expenses incurred in 1949 by the National Funds for 
social insurance, family benefits and employment injuries amounted 
to a total of 1,912.6 million francs. 


EMPLOYMENT INJURIES 


Since 1 January 1947 the social security institutions have had 
liability in respect of employment injuries. The scope of employ- 
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ment injury insurance differs from that of social insurance because 
certain categories of employed persons do not come under the social 
security institutions for employment injuries while doing so for 
social insurance. 


Income 


The source of funds is a contribution payable by the employers 
alone and varying according to the different occupational groups 
and undertakings. The average rate of contribution is 3 per cent. 
The receipts for 1949 amounted to 32,869 million francs, as compared 
with 29,500 millions in 1948. 


Expenditure 
Statutory Benefits. 

The primary funds are responsible for temporary incapacity 
benefits (medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and hospital expenses, 
and daily allowances) ; they also pay funeral expenses in the case 
of fatal accidents, the cost of medical and vocational rehabilitation, 
and pay for the free supply, repair and replacement of prosthetic 
and orthopaedic appliances. 

The regional funds pay the permanent incapacity pensions for 
accidents met with since 1 January 1947. In addition, they are 
responsible for promoting and co-ordinating accident and disease 
prevention in the region ; they contribute towards the cost of first-aid 
services where these are provided in undertakings (by paying the 
amount by which the running expenses of the works medical service 
exceed the cost of the normal industrial medical service and by 
furnishing supplies and first-aid attendance). 

The following table shows the expenditure of the primary social 
security funds in respect of temporary incapacity benefits : 


TABLE IV. EXPENDITURE OF PRIMARY FUNDS IN RESPECT 
OF TEMPORARY INCAPACITY 


(in millions of francs) 











Type of benefit 1948 1949 

Medical expenses ........226-. 935.8 1,329.8 
Surgical expenses. ........+.--. 309.1 427.3 
Pharmaceutical expenses. ....... 475.3 779.3 
Hospitalisation .. .........44.-. 604.4 1,301.5 
Orthopaedic appliances and spectacles. . 19.8 41.8 
Dentures and dental care ....... 11.2 18.7 
Funeral expenses... ......---. 17.2 24.8 
Daily allowances ........+4-s 5,751.6 7,235.3 
Medical and vocational rehabilitation . . 29.1 
Cost of enquiries ..........-. 26.2 14.8 
MinstMatesees hose eis We 4 23.2 

a ra OF a Ge a eee 8,150.6 11,225.6 
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The expenditure of the regional funds in 1949 amounted to 
2,063 million francs for pensions and 692 million franes for other 
purposes, making a total of 2,755 millions. 


Health and Welfare Work. Medical Supervision. National Employ- 
ment Injury Prevention Fund. : 

A portion of the employment injury insurance contributions is 
set aside for health and welfare work (3 per cent. of the contribu- 
tions, or 957 millions), for medical supervision (2 per cent. of the 
contributions, or 638 millions) and for the Employment Injury 
Prevention Fund (5 per cent. of the contributions, or 1,594 millions). 
The actual outgo of the Fund in 1949 was 27 million francs. 
No deduction is made from the levy paid by bodies and undertakings 
which assume direct liability for the whole of the employment 
injury compensation. 


Administration. 

The administrative expenses incurred in 1949 by the primary 
funds and the Paris Region Collection Union were 1,843 millions. 
The corresponding figure for the regional funds was 684 millions. 


Transition from the Old System. 

The total expenditure in 1949 amounted to 1,288 million francs. 
This figure comprises the compensation paid under the Act of 
3 July 1947 to insurance agents and brokers in respect of the transfer 


of employment injury business to the social security institutions 
(the Act provided for an annual payment of 475 millions for 10 years); 
and the lump sums payable to insurance companies by the National 
Social Security Institution. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure. 
The miscellaneous expenditure incurred by the National 
Employment Injury Fund amounted to 272 million francs in 1949. 


FAMILY BENEFITS 


The family benefits legislation covers the whole population. 
The family allowances funds under the general scheme are responsible 
for the payment of benefits to employed persons, employers, inde- 
pendent workers in non-agricultural occupations and persons not 
gainfully occupied (but not to persons participating in special 
schemes). This scheme does not cover benefits paid to established 
and unestablished State officials, as these are paid directly out of 
the budget. 


Employed Persons 


Income. 

The contribution (16 per cent. of the basic wage) is payable 
in full by the employer, the maximum remuneration on which it is 
assessed being the same as that for social insurance and employment 
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injuries. In 1949, 191,498 million frances were paid into the family 
allowances funds. The proceeds from the extra charge of 0.1 per 
cent. per diem on overdue payments (which is not included in the 
statistics of income) amounted in 1949 to 317 million francs in 
respect of employed persons’ and independent workers’ contri- 
butions. 


Expenditure. 

Statutory benefits. The statutory benefits (pre-natal allowance, 
maternity allowance, single-wage allowance, the family allowance 
proper, and maternity leave) are assessed according to a basic wage 
which varies with the wages zone. This basic wage is 12,000 francs 
in the Department of the Seine, and it is subject to the abatement 
applying to wages in the other departments. 

Since 1 September 1948 employed persons have received a 
standard monthly increase of 650 francs for the second dependent 
child and of 1,000 francs for each subsequent child. The single- 
wage allowances paid for a single dependent child over 10 years of 
age in respect of whom the 20 per cent. rate of allowance was not 
payable! have been discontinued as from 1 January 1949. The 
following table shows the amount of benefits paid in 1949 to employed 
persons and persons not gainfully occupied. 


TABLE V. FAMILY BENEFITS IN 1949 
(in millions of francs) 





P in- 
Type of benefit Employed persons fully eT 





Pre-natal allowances 10,512 258 
Maternity allowances 8,273 
Family allowances 74,829 
Single-wage allowances 71,479 
Maternity leave 610 





165,703 7,011 

















The expenditure is borne by the social security system with the 
exception of the maternity allowances, which are refunded by the 
Ministry of Health ; this refund amounted to 277 million francs 
in 1949. 


Health and welfare work. A sum of 6,035 million francs 
(equal to 3.5 per cent. of the benefits) was set aside for the health 
and welfare work of the family allowances funds, and a sum of 479 





,A° ” allowance equal to 20 per cent. of the basis for the calcula- 
tion of far  eliseiene 1 is payable on certain conditions for each dependent child 
in families =: ewe there is only one income from employment. 
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million frances (equal to 0.25 per cent. of the contributions) for the 
health and welfare work of the National Social Security Fund. 


Administration. The administrative expenses of the family allow- 
ances funds in 1949 amounted to 4,515 million francs in respect 
of the “ employed persons ” sections, plus 215 million francs for a 
part of the expenses of the Paris Region Collection Union and 
502 million franes in respect of the “independent workers ” sec- 
tions, making a total of 5,232 millions. 


Miscellaneous expenditure. The miscellaneous expenditure of the 
National Family Benefits Fund in 1949 was about 834 million francs 
in the “employed persons ” section and 44 million francs in the 
“ independent workers ” section, making a total of 878 millions. 


Employers and Independent Workers 


Income. 

The income is derived from contributions paid by the insured 
persons, which have been assessed since 1 October 1949 on their 
earnings. In 1949, 8,555 million francs were paid into the family 
allowance funds. 


Expenditure. 
Employers and independent workers receive pre-natal allowances, 
maternity allowances and family allowances calculated according 


to a basic wage varying with the wages zone. 
The distribution of the expenditure of the family allowances 


funds is shown in the following table. 


TABLE VI. BENEFITS PAID TO EMPLOYERS 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS 


(in millions of francs) 


Type of benefit a Employers 








Pre-natal allowances 433 170 
Maternity allowances 180 
Family allowances 2,854 


3,204 




















Health and welfare work. A sum of 178 million frances (equal to 
2 per cent. of the benefits) was set aside for the family allowances 
funds and a sum of 8 million francs (equal to 0.1 per cent. of the 
contributions) for the National Social Security Institution. 
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Administration and miscellaneous expenditure. Administrative 
and miscellaneous expenses amounted to about 502 million and 
44 million francs respectively. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE WORK AND MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


In 1949, the sums set aside from the social insurance, employ- 
ment injury and family allowances contributions were 3,755 millions, 
1,595 millions and 6,700 millions respectively, making a total of 
12,050 millions. 


During the year, the following amounts were expended by the 
various types of funds: 

Millions of francs 
pO rrr are eae 
Regional funds Swi pqs VERSED 
Family allowances funds. ....... 5,829 


National Social Security Institution. . . 598 
UU olen honed uae neti aneka 


ASSETS OF THE SocrAL SEcuRITY INSTITUTIONS 


On 31 December 1949, the social security institutions had liquid 
assets amounting to 79,515 million francs and investments to the 
value of 59,250 million francs (of which 47,562 million were in 
stocks and shares). 











Welfare in Belgian Industry 


The International Labour Organisation has in recent years devoted 
increasing attention to housing, canteens and other welfare facilities 
in the individual undertakings and industries, as an important rein- 
forcement to the wider action to improve the conditions of employment 
and increase the security of the working population as a whole. Special 
consideration has also been given to recreation and to facilities which 
are of particular assistance to women workers. 

The Federation of Belgian Industry has published the results of 
an enquiry covering an extensive field of private welfare action in a 
considerable number of undertakings and, in view of the comprehen- 
siveness of the survey, the following summary of certain of the results 
may be of interest to readers of the Review. 


A survey published by the Federation of Belgian Industry under 
the title Social Achievements in Belgian Industry } embodies the 
results of two enquiries carried out in February 1948 and January 
1949 among industrial and commercial undertakings employing 
50 persons or more. Of the 3,800 undertakings selected, nearly 
half sent replies to the questionnaire. 

The survey is presented in the form of separate brochures dealing 
with the forms of social action in Belgian industry which were 
considered by the committee of enquiry to be most significant. It 
is stated that the studies do not represent any considered attitude 
to social policy on the part of the Federation of Belgian Industry or 
of employers but are mainly of a descriptive character. The summary 
given in the following pages is limited to those parts of the survey 
which deal with welfare arrangements, such as canteens, company 
stores, residential accommodation, welfare services, and holiday 
and recreation facilities. 





1 FEDERATION DES INDUSTRIES BELGES. Réalisations sociales dans l’industrie 
belge. Recueil de 15 monographies d’enquétes. Brussels, Editions de la Fédération 
des industries belges, 1950. The titles of the brochures are as follows : Committees 
for safety, health and the beautifying of workplaces ; Works councils established 
prior to the Act ; Special methods of remuneration (piece rates, group bonuses, 
profit aomng. ote) : er ag family allowances ; Supplementary sickness 
and accident benefit ; Relief funds  Regpleueuters pension payments ; Advantages 
in respect of food, a etc. ; Recreation facilities ; Housing facilities ; Voca- 
tional training facilities ; Industrial medical services ; Staff periodicals ; Welfare 
services ; Certificated women social workers. 
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ADVANTAGES IN RESPECT OF Foop, CLOTHING, ETC. 


The questionnaire on special advantages provided in respect of 
food, clothing, etc., was answered by 192 undertakings in 32 branches 
of industry and services. A large proportion of the replies recei- 
ved came from the metal (40), textile (37), chemical (33), sugar 
(9) and mining (8) industries. 

The cost of the advantages described under this heading (including 
holiday homes in a certain number of cases) appears to be assessed 
by the undertakings at approximately 2 per cent. of the total wages 
bill. 

Facilities for Meals 

The replies showed that dining-rooms for the staff are provided 
in 184 undertakings and canteens in 58 undertakings. A total of 
21 firms supply free meals. The average cost price of a meal is 
given as about 14 francs, heating, lighting and wages for the service 
staff being usually included in this calculation, but not rent. The 
price charged to the employees in the cases where the meal is not 
supplied free is about 12 francs. The items served include soup in 
114 cases, a hot course in 67, a cold course in 27, a dessert in 39, 
and sandwiches in 13 ; 96 firms serve drinks. 

In 100 undertakings, the dining-room or canteen is run by the 
firm ; in 19 it is managed by a joint committee and only in 14 is it 
run by the employees alone. In 113 cases, the meals are served by 
a paid staff. 

The committee concludes that the majority of industrial under- 
takings provide facilities for meals to be taken on the premises, the 
staff usually being asked to contribute towards the cost, which in 
most cases is inclusive of overheads. 


Clothing 


Working clothes are issued in 94 undertakings, 62 providing 
them free of charge and 32 requiring their employees to pay all or 
part of the cost (usually 50 per cent.). One public transport company 
makes a grant of 900 francs a year for clothing. 

Other advantages in connection with clothing are provided by 
15 firms ; 27 arrange for washing and 17 for mending. 


Shopping Facilities 
There is a company store in 37 undertakings, 31 of them being 
on the premises of the factory. Retail co-operatives have been 
formed in 7 undertakings, and a total of 23 undertakings have made 
arrangements with outside firms, under which the staff can buy at 
reduced prices. 
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In 34 cases the store or co-operative can be used by the whole 
family. In the majority, the price charged is the net cost of each 
article, while in 16 the price includes overheads (generally the 
running expenses only). The articles most frequently sold are cloth, 
clothing and foodstuffs ; free coal is supplied in the mining industry. 

It seemed to the committee that in many cases the facilities 
reported were not really company stores or co-operatives established 
specially for the staff, but rather a system of reductions on the sale 
prices of articles manufactured or sold. 


Day Nurseries 


In spite of the large number of women employed, the under- 
takings seem to have devoted little attention to the question of day 
nurseries. Only two undertakings possess a créche, one dating from 
1939 and the other from 1947. In one, accommodation is free and, 
in the other, children are accepted on payment of a fee of 50 francs 
a week. Both establishments are intended for the children of the 
staff only, and are managed by the undertaking. One other company 
stated that it had concluded an agreement with independent day 
nurseries. 


HovusiInG FACILITIES 


Out of 159 firms which replied to the questionnaire on housing 
facilities, 144 reported that they have taken steps in the matter 
of staff housing. The committee considers that this number is 
small in view of the fact that for more than a century many com- 
panies have been following a systematic staff housing policy. This 
is especially so in the collieries where, out of 72 companies which 
own houses for employees, only 23 sent in a reply. 

Seven out of the 159 firms which replied had consulted the 
trade unions in connection with their housing scheme (six before 
introducing the scheme, and one after). 


Company-owned Houses 


To the question as to whether accommodation was provided 
for the employees by the company, 133 firms replied in the affirmative 
and 20 replied in the negative. 

Six undertakings stated that they had contracted loans with 
credit institutions in order to finance their building schemes, and 121 
companies stated that they had not; 49 had participated in the 
formation of building societies as a means of implementing their 
housing policy and 81 companies had not done so. 

In the case of 73 undertakings, apartments are allocated accord- 
ing to length of service; 71 other undertakings take the family 
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situation of the worker into consideration and 114 take account 
of the employee’s position in the undertaking (qualifications, value 
of the services rendered, etc.). 

Free accommodation is furnished in 61 undertakings, while in 
23 it constitutes part of the remuneration ; 96 firms charge a reduced 
rent and 14 a normal rent. In 15 undertakings, lodging bonuses 
are paid in order to reduce the rent burden on employees who do not 
live in accommodation supplied by the company. 

In seven undertakings, the employees to whom company-owned 
accommodation is assigned may buy it outright ; one of the under- 
takings grants a bonus for this purpose. 

In 103 cases, the employee must give up the accommodation 
when he leaves the undertaking, while in 16 cases there is no such 
rule. Pensioned workers are allowed to stay on in the house or 
apartment in 70 firms, but not in 62 others; in one case wage- 
earners can stay but not salaried employees. 

As regards new housing, 57 undertakings reported that they 
propose to build or buy new dwellings. 

The accommodation may be dispersed or grouped in building 
estates, and it is normally near the place of work. Most firms 
prefer to have the staff accommodated near at hand for the sake 
of convenience, but there are some which accept the need for dis- 
persion at some distance from the industrial centres in the interest 
of the workers’ health. 

The accommodation provided by the undertakings which 
answered the questionnaire consists of a house in 15,417 cases, a part 
of a house in 1,630 cases, and an apartment in a block of flats in 
1,154 cases ; the answers mention 175 hutment dwellings and 80 pre- 
fabricated wooden houses. Only 32 (or 0.18 per cent.) of the units 
were Classified as uncomfortable or insanitary ; and the committee 
expresses doubts on this point, as the figures seem to give a rather 
idealised picture of the situation. 

During the last war, 2,241 dwellings are reported to have been 
destroyed, which is about one eighth of the total number. At the 
time of the enquiry, 1,934 dwellings (or 85.6 per cent. of the number 
destroyed) had been rebuilt or repaired. 

On the average, the undertakings allocate 4-5 rooms per family 
in the case of wage-earners and 5-7 rooms per family in the case of 
salaried employees. 

The equipment varies considerably, as is shown by the following 
figures : accommodation with drainage is provided in 61.25 per cent. 
of the undertakings, with gas in 28.1 per cent., with running water 
in 66.25 per cent., with water-closets in 30 per cent., with electricity 
in 95.62 per cent., with shower-baths in 1.87 per cent., with fully 
equipped bathrooms in 7.5 per cent., and with central heating or 
collective heating supplied from the undertaking in 6.25 per 
cent. 
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Employee-owned Housing Schemes 


Sixty-eight undertakings have schemes to assist employees 
to buy or build their own houses. In the majority, the assistance 
takes the form of a loan ; some supply the land, pay a house purchase 
or building bonus, provide materials free of charge or pay the cost 
of the plans; and one firm takes charge of all the formalities and 
gives advice. Fifty-six undertakings own land suitable for division 
into building lots, the actual construction being the responsibility 
of the employees. 

In three undertakings the terms and conditions are the same 
as those of the National Building Society ; in eight, a low rate of 
interest is payable ; in nine a mortgage, a preliminary loan from 
the specialised institutions and a life insurance are required ; in 
three, the loan must be paid back in a specified number of years 
by monthly instalments. In one undertaking, the worker must 
have resources equal to 20 per cent. of the value of the property. 
In another, the loan must be repaid if the employee leaves. A third 
adjusts the privileges according to length of service. 

The following is an example of the assistance given by one 
undertaking to workers intending to build a house: 


(1) Free architect’s services. The plans of the house are drawn 
up by the factory architect. The cost of supervision of the work 
is charged to the employee. 


(2) Building bonuses. The bonus is 2,000 francs after one 
year’s continuous service, and rises by 1,000 francs each year to 
6,000 francs after five years’ service. A further 1,000 francs is 
paid for each dependent child (including children born within 
10 years after the date of construction). 

If the worker sells his house within 10 years from the date of 
construction without the permission of the company, he must 
repay the building bonus. This also applies if he opens licensed 
premises in the building. The bonus is only paid if the house is 
built in accordance with the minimum standards laid down by the 
National Building Society. 


(3) Loans. A worker who has been employed in the factory for 
at least one year may apply for a loan on the following conditions : 
(a) he must have the equivalent of 20 per cent. of the value of the 
property ; (6) he must apply for a loan from an approved loan 
society ; (c) the difference between the maximum credit granted 
by the loan society and the remaining 80 per cent. of the value of 
the house can be advanced by the company on a second mortgage ; 
(da) the rate of interest is 4 per cent. ; (e) the loan must be redeemed 
in 15 years by monthly instalments paid in arrear. 


(4) House purchase. The above bonuses are also paid where 
an employee purchases a house, on condition that it falls within 
the description of working-class housing, as defined by the National 
Building Society. 
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Views on Desirability of Providing Housing 


Local labour shortages have obliged certain employers to arrange 
transport for their staff, and 24 undertakings agreed that it would 
be an advantage to encourage their staff to settle nearer to their 
place of work by sponsoring a building scheme. Others, 69 in all, 
did not favour the suggestion. 

One of the latter stated that it provided transport because “ the 
Flemish employees generally prefer to live away from the mines 
rather than to have accommodation in our industrial cities ”. Several 
undertakings considered it an advantage to leave the workers in 
contact with country life and not to concentrate them near the 
factory. One firm believed that workers from the country would 
not agree to live in the towns, while another pointed out that life 
in the country is less expensive. 

As regards the psychological well-being of the workers, 110 
undertakings believed the provision of housing facilities to be bene- 
ficial, while 17 considered that it has little or no influence; 
130 undertakings hoped for increased stability of staff, whereas nine 
others did not. 

In their answers, 110 undertakings stated that they were satisfied 
with the results of their housing policy and eight reported that they 
were dissatisfied. One of the former said that, in view of the housing 
shortage, the employees were glad to be able to rent a comfortable 
house on favourable terms near the works. Another attributed the 
success of the policy to the fact that good housing conditions indi- 
rectly increase the worker’s wages or salary, as only about 50 per cent. 
of the real rent is included in the remuneration. A third firm con- 
sidered that the most important factor is the security of tenancy. 

On the other hand, one undertaking reported as follows : “ About 
twenty years ago, we made arrangements for housing some of our 
employees (mainly the supervisory and managerial staff). The 
results have not been what we anticipated, the staff concerned 
mostly preferring to retain their freedom of choice. We have there- 
fore given up the scheme. ” 

In answer to a question as to possible joint action, 21 firms 
stated that they would like to co-operate with other industrial 
employers in the area as regards housing and building schemes, but 
only five had already taken any steps to explore the possibility. 

As regards future plans, 10 undertakings propose to build houses 
—some with the help of the National Building Society or under the 
Government building scheme, others with the assistance of the 
Federation of Belgian Mining Associations, by means of arrange- 
ments with the local authorities or without any outside assistance. 
Some other firms hope for adequate subsidies from the public 
authorities to enable building to be undertaken. 

Almost all undertakings ask for some financial assistance in the 
form of credits, grants from the National Building Society, exemption 
from land tax for a number of years, low-interest loans, etc. 
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WELFARE SERVICES 


The Committee notes that welfare services in undertakings are 
not a new development in Belgium, since the enquiry reveals that 
28 were in existence before 1930; the large majority, however, are 
of wartime origin. 


A great deal, the report continues, has already been written on indus- 
trial welfare services. Their structure, status in the undertaking, relations 
with general and technical managers, functions and administration have 
provoked and still provoke heated discussion between the various schools 
of thought. Doctrines are formulated and blueprints made ... But 
actual developments frequently proceed independently of these theoretical 
debates. They follow their own course, and reflect the human, social and 
technical conditions which combine to give each workplace its own parti- 
cular character. 


Fairly detailed replies to the welfare services questionnaire were 
received from 228 undertakings. 


Status and Functions of the Welfare Service 


In about a hundred cases, the welfare service and personnel 
department are parallel, i.e., neither controls the other, each having 
its specific duties. In about 60 undertakings, the welfare service 


comes under the personnel department, in two this relation is reversed 
and in about 70 the two departments are merged in one. Only in 
very few cases was contact made with the trade unions either before 
(eight cases) or after (four cases) the introduction of the welfare 
service. 

In the vast majority of cases (213), the welfare service is reported 
to be on good terms with technical and other departments. Diffi- 
culties are mentioned in five undertakings, being partly attributable 
to a lack of understanding on the part of higher technical officials 
and to conservatism. 

The functions of the services are extremely varied. Their main 
fields of action, in the order of frequency in the replies, are as follows : 
execution of social legislation (174), employment injuries (164), 
beautifying of workplaces (152), benefits provided by employers to 
supplement statutory benefits (150), recruitment (114), introduction 
of newcomers (93), achievement of optimum working conditions 
(88), personnel representation (85), assistance to workers (84), 
dismissals (78), following the careers of newcomers (77), joint wel- 
fare work (77), staff efficiency checks (in collaboration with technical 
departments) (65), wage-fixing methods (64), promotions (57), 
retraining (56), apprenticeship (39), training of supervisors (24), 
company periodicals (21). 

Other activities mentioned are industrial psychology and ana- 
lysis of the causes of turnover in staff, health care, visiting the sick 
and injured, arrangements for group recreations, advice to families, 
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co-operation in medical and social work, and the running of company 
stores, canteens and dining-rooms. In 54 undertakings, the work 
of the welfare service is purely administrative. 

Action by the welfare service to promote production was men- 
tioned by 35 undertakings. The committee points out in this con- 
nection that the work of the welfare service as regards apprenticeship, 
retraining, wage-fixing methods and optimum working conditions 
also has a bearing on production. 

In 79 cases, the welfare services play a part in preventing labour 
disputes. When a dispute has arisen, they may have duties of 
information (89) or conciliation (62), or may be responsible for the 
carrying out of the settlement (28). In 56 cases they have both 
information and conciliation duties. 

The welfare service is almost always under the exclusive control 
of the management (223 cases). In only five undertakings was the 
welfare service stated to be controlled by a joint body, and in three 
of these the service is more in the nature of an assistance service 
than a welfare service. 

In 206 cases, the head of the company is in direct contact with the 
welfare service. In 19 undertakings, he exercises control through 
some other department, such as the personnel branch, the technical 
manager’s office or general secretary’s office. In firms where the 
welfare service is part of the personnel department, only 12 cases 
are reported of the department acting as intermediary between 
the management and the welfare service; in all other cases the 
welfare service, though administratively under the personnel depart- 
ment, is nevertheless in direct contact with the management. Even 
in three undertakings which have a general secretary, contact 
between the managing director and the head of the welfare service 
is direct. 

As regards the qualifications of the welfare staff, 61 undertakings 
require the head of the service to have a university education, while 
96 accept persons who have taken the welfare service school course. 
For the other members of the service, practical experience is usually 
all that is required (143 cases). 


Results 


Satisfaction with the working of the welfare service was expressed 
by 194 undertakings, dissatisfaction by 11, and the remainder gave 
no opinion on the point. 

The committee refers to the difficulty of assessing the work of 
the welfare services; the results cannot be measured and it is 
quite impossible to find elements of comparison. Even if it were 
possible to follow the evolution in time or to examine differences 
between neighbouring undertakings, there could never be any 
guarantee that they are the outcome of the activities of the welfare 
service, as 80 many other factors may intervene. A number of under- 
takings agreed that the results mentioned in the questionnaire had 
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been achieved, but they attributed them rather to the conditions 
of employment as a whole, to the social policy of the undertaking, 
to favourable external circumstances or to a system of work which 
gives the employees a direct interest in the results of their labour and 
a definite responsibility. 

This is why a large number of undertakings gave no reply on this 
point. Nevertheless, beneficial results from the psychological point 
of view were reported by 146 firms, a greater permanency among the 
staff by 101 firms, fewer difficulties with strikes or during strikes 
in other undertakings by 18 firms, and improved relations between 
workers by 83 firms. 

The committee also quotes the following opinion : “ The work of 
the welfare service lies outside the factory ; we consider that welfare 
inside the factory is a matter for all grades of managerial and super- 


visory staff ”. 


















CERTIFICATED SOCIAL WORKERS 












The committee points out that its primary object was to enume- 
rate, analyse and describe the facts, and that questions which are 
open to subjective interpretation have therefore been intentionally 
omitted as a rule. However, in the case of the women social workers, 
it felt obliged to make an exception, as it thought it worth while to 
obtain the views of the directors of firms on various questions. 

The questionnaire on certificated social workers elicited 157 


replies. 










Number and Qualifications of Social Workers 


The number of women social workers does not depend only upon 
the size of the staff, for the highest number (11) was reported by two 
undertakings, one of which is among the largest in the country, 
while the other has a much smaller staff. 

In 92 undertakings the social workers possess the official certi- 
ficate. Some undertakings mention persons holding other diplomas : 
district nurses in five undertakings (a total of 12 nurses), hospital 
nurses in four undertakings (a total of 6 nurses), Red Cross first-aid 
nurses in three undertakings, and nursing assistants in two under- 
takings. 

Various replies were obtained to the question as to the minimum 
age for social workers. Out of 81 replies, 42 considered twenty-five 
years a suitable minimum age, 13 preferred thirty years, 3 preferred 
thirty-five years, and the other ages suggested varied from twenty- 
one to twenty-four years. Two undertakings merely indicated that 
“mental maturity ” was required. 

























Organisation and Status of Social Workers’ Branch 


The person responsible for directing the work of the social workers 
is the manager (managing director or general manager) in 22 under- 
takings, the head of the personnel or welfare department in 13, a 
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woman superintendent in 6, the general secretary in 3, and a special 
employee selected by the management in 3. 

In 80 undertakings the group of social workers reports to the 
manager, in 11 to the head of the personnel branch or welfare service, 
and in 26 to a joint committee. 

The avoidance of clashes of authority in cases where there are 
official contacts between the social workers and the persons in charge 
of the other departments is stated by the committee to be one of the 
most difficult problems arising in connection with social work and the 
welfare service as a whole, particularly since widely differing expe- 
rience is reported and conflicting doctrines are held. The problem was 
considered by the committee to be much too complex to be discussed 
summarily ; moreover, only 23 replies were received and most of 
these did not supply the information desired. Six replies say in 
substance that only the tact and adroitness of the woman social 
worker can prevent difficulties from arising. 

The social workers work in collaboration with the factory doctor 
in 94 undertakings and with the male or female nurses in 71. In 
89 undertakings they are in contact with the friendly societies, in 
85 with the hospitals, equalisation funds and various charitable 
organisations, while in seven undertakings they have no dealings 
with outside organisations. 

In 57 undertakings, relations with other departments have been 
organised on a systematic basis, but in 72 undertakings this has not 
taken place. Contacts with trade union representatives are infrequent, 
being mentioned in only 25 answers (in 8 of these undertakings the 
social workers consult the union on their own initiative and in 12 they 
do so on the orders of their superiors). In 104 undertakings the social 
workers are stated to have no contacts with the trade union 
representatives. 

In 77 undertakings the social workers are concerned with matters 
arising out of employment injuries and in 74 with safety matters ; but 
only 68 replies state that they have authority to deal with questions 
in both fields. 


Influence on Staff 


Seventy-five firms considered that the women social workers 
make a positive contribution to the psychological well-being of the 
staff, while 54 did not share this view. As regards the educative 
functions of the social workers, 83 answers considered these to be 
important and 46 did not. 

The educative role is particularly in evidence in connection 
with family visiting, especially where the social worker is a trained 
nurse : she can give advice on household matters, the upbringing 
of children and vocational guidance, hygiene in the home, etc. In 
the factory itself, the social workers can exert an influence by 
advice and suggestions in matters of safety, hygiene and the beauti- 
fying of the workplace, the moral welfare and education of the 
young, saving and thrift. 
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Training 


The following is a synopsis of comments received on this subject. 

As regards the curriculum of the training course, some consider 
the instruction on social legislation to be inadequate. Others 
complain that the pupils are not properly trained to give first aid, 
though they need this knowledge when working in factories where 
there are no nurses. Other undertakings consider that the pro- 
gramme of studies is well-planned. 

Six firms consider that the training is too theoretical ; two others 
say that it is one-sided and that the women social workers do not 
always realise that welfare facilities must be subordinated to the 
need for economic production. A “ paternalist ” spirit is too preva- 
lent ; the girls concentrate on assistance or “ charity ” and pay too 
little attention to education. They have received no training in 
the duties of management. 

One correspondent feels that the probationary period is of very 
little use. The probationers are employed on long-term work, 
mostly of an administrative nature, which the regular social worker 
has never had time to carry out herself. The best solution would 
be to give the trainee practical experience as an operative or clerical 
worker. Two other answers suggest that the instruction during 
the probationary period gives merely a fragmentary and one-sided 
view of the work of the welfare department. As the work of the 
welfare services must vary according to the particular conditions 
in each undertaking, time should not be wasted on details of organisa- 
tion, but a certain number of typical cases should be properly 
studied. 


General Observations on Social Workers 


Several correspondents say that generalisations should be avoided 
and that each case should be considered on its merits. They believe 
that courses in theoretical subjects and school instruction are less 
important than the natural qualities of the pupil, such as common 
sense, understanding of social problems, adroitness and ability to 
grasp the essential facts of a case. Eight replies mention a lack 
of maturity and experience in human relations. The social worker 
must be prepared to devote herself entirely to the service of others. 
Unfortunately, as another correspondent remarks, too many girls 
today are mainly concerned with making a career for themselves. 

Social work in the factory should, where possible, be entrusted 
to nurses, because long years of residence in hospitals have given 
them a sense of discipline and their experience of the suffering of 
the sick has taught them patience and devotion. “There is no 
difficulty in persuading them to wear a uniform, which has a great 
psychological effect on the workers. In such cases, the position 
of the social worker is never questioned by the staff, for her uniform 
puts her in a class apart and gives her the prestige and authority 
which are essential if she is to do the work which we expect of her.” 
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The social worker must never hesitate to sacrifice administrative 
work in order to give more attention to the humanitarian and social 
side of her duties, if the department is so organised that she cannot 
do both jobs properly. Directors who have accepted the consider- 
able expense involved in having a welfare department should 
realise the importance of having employees in the department 
who are at least as intelligent and hardworking as those in any of 
the production departments of the factory, and who have an even 
greater sense of responsibility. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The committee draws attention to the great variety of recrea- 
tional facilities mentioned in the replies, but regrets that so little 
information was given on spare-time occupations of educational 
value, such as literary or artistic activities and handicrafts. It 
has the impression that many undertakings feel it sufficient to 
institute some recreational organisation without troubling to make 
it really useful, though it is true that this attitude has the advantage 
of encouraging the initiative of the workers themselves. In most 
cases, the clubs and societies are run by the staff or by a joint com- 
mittee. There are very few instances of collaboration between 
undertakings in the matter of recreational facilities ; and this seems 
to suggest that there is a team spirit in each establishment which 
finds an outlet in sporting contests and is developed by the pro- 
vision of recreational facilities. 

Out of a total of 189 undertakings which replied to the question- 
naire, 138 stated that they have facilities for staff recreation. Of 
these, 48 are large undertakings (with a staff of more than 500), 
54 are medium-sized (100-500 employees) and 34 are small (less 
than 100 employees). 

Activities 

Sports are the most frequently mentioned (126 replies), especially 
football (110), which is often the only activity of the club. Next 
in order come tennis (52), basket-ball (45), gymnastics (40) and 
swimming (39). 

Staff members wishing to take up sports are given an initial medical 
examination in 23 undertakings and periodical examinations in 
38 others. 

There is a general tendency to encourage the staff to play in 
friendly matches (98 cases) and also in official matches between 
firms in Belgium (83 cases). Trips abroad are less common. In 
undertakings with several branches, meetings between the various 
clubs are frequently arranged, both inside Belgium (62 cases) and 
abroad (19 cases). 

Only 11 undertakings authorise training or travel in connection 
with matches to take place during working hours ; in seven cases, 
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the hours of work missed are paid for. The system of allowing time 
off during work is reported by six firms to be unpopular with the 
staff, whereas in three others the employees are stated to have 
welcomed it. In most cases, it is not entirely satisfactory to the 
employers, who generally prefer sports to take place outside working 
hours. Various other recreational activities are extremely popular, 
particularly excursions (87) and travel (78). On the other hand, 
little ‘nention is made of such hobbies as photography, stamp collect- 
ing and indoor games. In five undertakings, excursions and travel 
facilities are reserved for members of the staff who have been with 
the firm for a certain length of time; sometimes, excursions are 
organised for young employees only. 

Literary and artistic activities are less frequently encountered 
(69 replies). For the most part, they consist of musical evenings 
(53), amateur theatricals (50) and staff libraries (48). The formation 
of a works’ band, particularly in Hainault, is often the starting point 
for other recreational activities, but the latter are generally much 
more recent, most of the bands having been formed before 1914. 

Little interest is shown in handicrafts; allotments are men- 
tioned nineteen times, breeding of animals eight times and wood 
or metal work three times. One undertaking states that it provides 
each employee with about 200 square yards of land for vegetable and 
tobacco growing. 


Playing Fields, ete. 


Many undertakings provide various facilities for the clubs, 
particularly as regards sports: football pitches (100), tennis courts 
(45), basket-ball pitches (42), running tracks (13) and swimming 
pools (26). Except for the swimming pools (of which only seven 
belong to the undertakings), about one-third of the facilities are the 
property of the firm, one-third are hired and the remainder are 
made available by special arrangements with sports clubs. Five 
clubs own their own sports grounds. 

Among the other amenities mentioned are restaurants (15, of 
which 10 are at the sports ground), refreshment rooms (34, of which 
25 are at the sports ground) and meeting halls (48 on the premises 
of the undertaking and 28 outside). 

Most of the restaurants (13) are owned by the company, and only 
tw belong to the sports club. Prices are usually controlled by 
the undertakings ; in a few instances they are actually fixed by 
them. In 50 cases, the cost of upkeep is paid by the undertakings, 
while in 13 it is the responsibility of the clubs. 


Holiday Travel and Excursions 


The travel office is run by a staff committee in 38 cases and by 
the company in only 17 cases. Although there were few replies to 
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the question as to the popularity of travel offices with the staff, 
there are signs that employees usually prefer those run by them- 
selves. Some undertakings assist the travel offices by making 
arrangements with travel agencies, hotels and transport com- 
panies. 

Grants for staff travel and excursions are made by 42 under- 
takings. Some firms pay the actual fares, but this is usually in 
cases where the trips or outings are intended as a special reward. 


STAFF PERIODICALS 


Twenty-four firms answered the questionnaire on staff perio- 
dicals, and a further five stated that they intend to start some form 
of magazine. About half of the existing periodicals are monthly 
publications. 

It is unusual for the magazine or newspaper to be edited by the 
management of the company, though five such cases were reported. 
On the other hand, there are eight firms where the periodical is 
edited by the welfare service or an administrative department. In 
three undertakings, the editing is done by a group appointed partly 
by the staff and partly by the management; in five others the 
editors are chosen by the management only (in one case subject to 
the approval of the works committee), and in two cases the periodical 
is run by the staff alone. 

The articles published are mainly concerned with hygiene and 
safety, welfare matters, sport and celebrations, family news, profes- 
sional and technical matters, and hobbies. Some space is devoted 
to economic or historical articles, letters to the editor, company 
news, art and literature, practical hints, competitions and house- 
keeping matters. Although the variety of tastes makes it difficult 
to gauge the popularity of the different kinds of material, there 
appear to be three broad divisions of interest: life in the factory 
(current news, conditions of work, questions of pay), sports news 
and family news. 

All the periodicals are distributed free to the whole staff. The 
circulation varies from 35 to 4,000 copies ; and the fact that there 
are seven magazines with a circulation of 100-500 copies shows that 
they are not restricted to the large undertakings alone. 

Most of the replies indicated keen interest by the staff in the 
magazine or newspaper. The committee thought it desirable to 
ask for information as to the methods used to assess popularity, 
and received 17 replies indicating that the following factors had 
been taken into account: information from conversations, sample 
surveys, opinions expressed by trade union representatives, sugges- 
tions and criticism made to the editors, the amount of material 
contributed, the rapidity of sales, complaints from workers who had 
not received copies, and discussions in the works committee. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The brochures on the various subjects are accompanied by some 
general remarks in which the committee sums up the results of the 
enquiry. 

The vast majority of the social welfare institutions and measures 
described originated during the war, when some of the trade union 
leaders who were no longer able to pursue their activities at the 
national level continued to negotiate with the leaders of industry in 
secret. These negotiations resulted in a more constructive pattern 
for relations between employers’ and workers’ organisations after 
the war. Meanwhile, often quite independently, men of good will 
in the individual undertakings were also trying to reach a better 
understanding. 

The welfare measures introduced were naturally intended to 
meet the urgent needs of the moment—to mitigate the combined 
effect of wage freezing, shortages and higher prices—and this fact 
explains the rapid development of social work in the undertakings. 
Soon, however, a number of employers realised that the psycholo- 
gical effect of the new developments was of value in itself, and there- 
fore attempted to achieve the same results by deeper and more 
organic changes which would continue to be effective after the 
disturbance of war had passed. This was the origin of many of 
the welfare services, works committees and methods of remuneration 
to foster the feeling of co-partnership. 

Most of the social welfare achievements described have therefore 
already stood the test of time ; it has been possible to adapt them 
to the rapidly changing economic, social and political situation in 
the country, and their usefulness and power of survival may now 
be considered assured. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 
Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly : J ~~ March, etc.: Wages and hours of work, general 
evel ; 


February, April, etc.: Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show: 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table II. 


Canada. The series for wage and salary earners in employment excluding 
agriculture now covers nine instead of eight leading industrial groups. 
These are as follows: (1) forestry (chiefly logging) ; (2) mining (including 
milling), quarrying and oil wells; (3) manufacturing; (4) construction ; 
(5) transportation, storage and communication ; (6) public utility operations ; 
(7) trade ; (8) finance, insurance and real estate ; (9) services (mainly hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants, business and recreational 
services). 

The figures are converted from the revised base 1939=100, which has 
replaced the base 1926= 100. 


Japan. A new series covering wage and salary earners in employment 
excluding agriculture has been introduced. 


Peru. The series has been discontinued owing to lack of current data. 


Table III. 


Canada. Revised series. The original base of the indices is now 
1939= 100 instead of 1926= 100. 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the 
main groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of 
retail food prices. 
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Wages 


The table in this issue shows wages in manufacturing, giving earnings 
per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Starting with this issue, new series of earnings in manufacturing in 
Argentina, Canada and Finland replace the statistics formerly published. 


Argentina. The series is calculated by the International Labour Office 
by dividing the total wages paid per month in manufacturing industries by 
the average employment in those industries in the same month. The basic 
data used in the calculation are those estimated by the Official Statistical 
Service of Argentina from index numbers of wages and employment and the 
benchmark data of periodic censuses of industries. Figures for more than 
2,000 establishments in 85 branches of industry are combined into weighted 
averages on the basis of census data. The 1946 industrial census has been 
used since that year, but will be replaced when data from the 1948 census 
become available. 


Canada. The new and more comprehensive series is derived from the 
same source as the series of the general level of earnings introduced and 
described in the previous issue. 


Finland. The index of earnings in manufacturing (including mining) 
has been replaced by the series of actual earnings on which the index number 
calculation was based. 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 





es. = not yet received. 
* = provisional. 
—- nil or negligible. 
¥ = revised since previous issue. 
© = represented by a few branches only. 
° = relates to men only (wages tables). 
A line placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 


has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review oon Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 79-88). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review 

















Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Date . 1 | Southern | Union of 
Nigeria” | Rhodesia |SouthAfrica Canada 
Vv (B) ve) | ve 12 Il 
% | % 
1937 : ‘ 4510 406 000r | 9.17 —, 
1938 ‘ 4 5 279 516 000 | 11.47 ae 
1939 : ~ 6 167 523 000t | 11.47 Ps 
1940 : : 5 395 418000t | 9.2r —_ 
1941 } ; 3 543 193000t | 44° ‘ , 
1942 : a 4256 134000t | 3.0r : : 
1943 : 7 5 502 75000t | 1.77 ‘ ; 
1944 7 272 . 3731 62000t | 147) 10454 | 0.5 
1945 7 562 ‘ 5 883 172000% | 98%| 41139 | 1.9 
1946 7 264 : 390 143 000 3.0 96760 | 4.5 
1947 6 874 253 10 266 98 2.0 68 254 | 3.0 
1948 6351 280 12 173 103 000 2.1 88909 | 3.6 
1949 ad 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 | 5.2 
1950 244 16 288 168 000 3.3 165 307 iso 
1950: Feb. 283 20 108 , 286 163 | 10.8 
Mar. 242 19 629 312 000 6.1 265 382 | 9.8 
Apr. 260 19 121 ; > 209 905 | 7.9 
May 278 18 676 , ? 146453 | 5.4 
June 256 17 156 140 000 2.8 109 433 | 42 
July 225 6 490 | 92520 | 3.4 
Aug. 233 15 452 103 000 1.8 98930 | 3.6 
Sep. 225 13 697 ‘ 792638 | 2.8 
Oct. 226 12 306 : 90300 | 82 
Nov. 214 11 150 117 000 | 2.2 124800 | 43 
Dec. 258 10 818 3 ; 183 268 | 6.5 
1951: Jan. 249 11 644 ; | - 220 500 
Feb. rs 11 201 = = —e : 
Persons cov. 
favunnadas - . ; 5 141 (1950) 2 733 (VI-1950) 
| America (concl.) | ASIA 
Date | United States Chile | Puerto Rico iE Union alos of India | Israel 
l I (A) I } via) | via) | vos 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 * | 14.3%] 2303 ; a : 
1938 10390000 | 19.0] 3478 ¢ ; 
1939 9480000 |17.2| 8323 é : . 
1940 8120000 | 14.6| 7338 : ’ 
1941 5560000 | 9.9| 3054 ’ . ‘ i ‘ 
1942 2 660 000 4.7| 1858 : 3 ; 
1943 1 070 000 1.9| 2753 : ; s 2 
1944 670 000 1.2| 3261 ; : . 1 409 
1945 1 040 000 1.9| 3506 ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1 237 
1946 2 270 000 3.9| 3425 | 800007 12.07 : ‘ 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6} 3700 | 76000/11.0|| 3116* . 2772 
1948 2 064 000 3.4| 3205 71 000 | 10.3|| 2614 | 224900| 1320° 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 | 3443 79 000 | 11.3 844 3043| 6351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0| 2938 | 114000|148]| 1831 | 314336| 5908 
1950: Feb. 4 684 000 7.6 | 2866 | 106000/ 14.0 504 | 265295| 8 168 
Mar. 4 123 000 6.7| 3014 | 85000/ 11.0 662 | 265962| 5 430 
Apr. 3 515 000 5.7| 2751 89 000 | 11.5 926 | 281972| 6 062 
May 3 057 000 49| 3169 | 89000/11.6|| 1184 | 305003/ 5251 
June 3 384 000 5.2| 3231 96 000 | 12.3 || 1 322958 | 4 
July 3 213 000 5.0| 3277 | 107000 13.9|| 1674 | 345395| 5069 
Aug. 2 500 000 3.8| 3140 | 120000 | 15.7|| 1786 | 365 782| 5 
Sep. 2 341 000 8.7| 2907 | 122000/15.7|| 1813 | 347944| 4463 
Oct. 1 940 000 3.0} 2706 | 131000|16.9|| 1795 | 338311| 4932 
Nov. 2 240 000 3.5 | 2607 | 141 000/17.9|| 1729 | 333628| 4972 
Dec. 2 229 000 3.6| 23829 | 150000/18.9|| 1881 | 330743| 6977 
1951: Jan. 2 503 000 3.9 | 2466 1908 | 345159] 6538 
Feb. 2 407 000 3.8 ‘id bid ... | 1858 | 343 748 
Treas cosy || 68.099 (1950) ‘ 770 (1950) . 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
| Asia (concl.) Europe 
Date I Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I2 V (A) Vv (B)? II 
% % by 
1937 295 443 3.7 ° 320 961 . 125 929 13.8 
1938 237 371 3.0 ° 244 000 ° 173 913 18.4 
1939 ° ° ° 66 000 e 195 211 19.3 
1940 ° ° e ° ° ° ‘ 
1941 ° e ° ° ° 
1942 ° e ° e ° e 
1943 ° e ° . 
1944 P ° ‘ 4 
1945 ° ° é e . 1445793%| 9.33 
1946 1590 318 * | 5.44 ‘ 74 105 ° 67 292 4.5 
1947 000 SF) 1.15 ‘ 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000T | 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 878 000T | 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 436 000T | 1.2 96 439 124 850 6.2 221 733 11.1 
1950: Feb. 430 000 1.3 86 044 189 444 9.5 264 261 13.2 
Mar. 450 000T | 1.3 89 496 147 722 7.4 236 839 11. 
Apr. 490 000T | 1.4 99 496 119 659 6.0 219 955 11.0 
May 420 000F | 1.1 103 058 102 4 5.1 210 989 10.5 
June 460 000T | 1.2 102 876 622 4.8 208 323 10.4 
July 480 000F | 1.3°| 101 647 92 995 4.6 204 566 10.2 
Aug. 540 000T | 1.5 103 266 89 546 4.4 179 982 8.9 
Sep. 450 000T | 1.2 100 779 86 163 4.3 170 271 8.5 
Oct. 410 000 1.1 99 511 89 669 4.4 163 994 8.1 
Nov. 360 000 1.0 99 761 118 365 5.8 191 024 9.5 
Dec. 340 000F | 1.0 82 029 182 780 9.0 301 630 15.0 
1951: Jan. 370 000 1.1 93 707 219150 | 10.8 240 837 11.8 
Feb. 370 000 1.1 89 867 199 012 9.9 203 359 9.9 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36 160 (1950) e 20610 (1950) | 2047 (VI-1950) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark Finland France West. Germany 
6 V (B)? Ilr (A) V (B) & 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 3 695 354 554 879 994 ° ° 
1938 97707 | 21.3 8 602 373 641 402 186 ° ° 
1939 88 924 18.4 3 300 381 902°® | 418 413° ° ‘ 
1940 119 593 23.9 3 955 ° ° ° ° 
1941 97 404 18.4 3 384 292 649 394 534 ° ° 
1942 81 276 15.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 ‘ . 
1943 58 480 | 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 46 420 8.3 2018 . P 
1945 76 232 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 P . 
1946 51 636 8.9 a= 15 663 56 633 . . 
1947 51 998 8.9 -- 7 389 45 777 595 24229 
1948 51 644 8.7 - 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6| 25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 19 194 52 355 152 891 1 585 246 10.2 
1950: Feb. 92 072 14.7! 54858 58 857 185 386 1 981 908 ° 
Mar. 57 223 9.1| 55776 61 638 182 202 1 851 879 12.2 
Apr. 46 296 7.4| 33288 60 469 174 963 1 783 838 ° 
May 26 698 4.3 9 434 58 750 165 860 1 668 318 ° 
June 24 6 3.9 832 141 103 1 538 066 10.0 
July 26 594 4.3 — 49 138 126 753 1 451 922 ° 
Aug. 23 205 8.7 — 47 946 122 600 1 341 206 ° 
Sep. 35 642 5.6 546 43 975 128 447 1 271 847 8.2 
Oct. 34 809 5.4 4506 45 235 138 479 1 230 171 ° 
Nov. 48 879 7.6 7 965 46 678 144 672 1 316 165 ° 
Dec. 128 673 19.9|} 11086 49 271 151 254 1689989 | 10.7 
1951: Jan. 98 725 15.3 14 797 55 582 161 050 1 821 253 ° 
Feb. 94 506 14.6 17 118 56 698 159 462 1 662 462 ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615 (1949) ° 2 < 15 491 (1950) 























tered. 
of 26 Apr. 





For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 429. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 


8 Prior to Oct. 


5 Oct. 


to 1945, applicants for work registered. 





® Jan.-Aug. 


8 F 


10 Mar.-Dec. 





2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 4 Census 

® Trade union fund returns of unemployed members. 
prior to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority 
whether actually seeking work or not. 


? Prior 









































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II V (A) Vv (B) Ill Vv (B) 
% 
1937 ° ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1938 ° ° 88 714 810 000 92 353 663 © 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ° 420 295 630 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 054 ° ° 253 114 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 ° ° : 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 ° ° 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 ° > ° 
1944 263 11.3 59 047 ° ° " 
1945 964 10.6 999 . . 137 260 * 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 ° 15 88 742 
1947 33 266 9.3 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 748 000 # 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 18 62 335 
1950 30 347 7.6 53 415 1 614 940 ose 79 071 
1950: Feb. 9.8 72 098 1 785 927 85 104 762 
Mar. 36 414 9.4 67 328 1 698 953 33 309 
Apr. 35 9.1 230 1 690 247 27 87 549 
May 32 110 7.9 59 026 1 581 608 30 76 057 
June 26 831 6.6 40 699 1 444 825 24 64 242 
July 25 267 6.2 1 481 350 24 60 560 
Aug. 25 949 6.4 88 756 1 468 337 24 61 279 
Sep. 24 807 6.1 88 528 1 441 671 20 55 134 
Oct. 26 241 6.5 40 428 1 511 907 ase 58 816 
Nov. 28 543 7.0 54 326 1 613 135 ‘ 77 
Dec. 28 164 6.9 55 348 1 822 643 106 121 
1951: Jan. 36 677 9.0 65 512 1 867 818 114 966 
Feb. 35 494 8.5 453 1774712 103 303 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 406 (VI - 1950 . . . . 
| Europe (cont.) 
Date | Norway Portugal Spain Sweden 
| Vv (B) Vv (B) Vv (B) IV 
; é 
1937 29 881 ° 17 158 * ° 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 “ 16 570 ° 66 990 10.9 
1939 28 251 ° 17 885 * ° 63 722 4 9.24 
1940 29 009 ° 15 422 474 808 84 617 11.8 
1941 19 181 5 2.7 § 13 626 ® 450 014 85 018 11.3 
1942 4747 0.7 10 185 294 530 56 938 7.5 
1943 437 0.1 4 968 * 225 493 43 950 5.7 
1944 oo — 3 588 * 169 525 39 123 4.9 
1945 9 172° 1.6 & 3 130 147 946 36 272 4.5 
1946 12 246 2.0 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 
1947 8514 1.2 1799 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 117 020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 160 056 26 217 2.7 
1950 8 972 RY oe 166 182 Tt 22 124 oe 
1950: Feb. 15 686 2.0 see 162 654 39 629 4.0 
Mar. 14 933 1.9 lie 161 479 506 3.0 
Apr. 10 627 1.4 , 170 729 21 000 2.1 
ay 4945 0.6 " 169 161 14 784 1.5 
June 2 823 0.3 mm 154 578 14 948 1.5 
July 2 354 0.3 eee 154 15 078 1.5 
Aug. 3 846 0.5 oe 162 767 13 051 1.3 
Sep. 4 086 0.6 2 167 597 10 943 1.1 
Oct. 6 556 0.8 ete 4 11 547 1.2 
Nov. 9 867 ie a 179 732 15 313 1.5 
Dec. 14 565 é 175 827 36 356 3.6 
1951: Jan. 21 227 178 828 21 550 * 2.3 * 
Feb. 20 951 ose web 9s 
Persons cov. 

(thousands) ‘ ° ° 976 (1949) 

For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 429. 

1 June-Dec. * Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. *% Dec. ‘4 Since Jan. 1939, including agri~ 
cultural workers. 5 Up to 1940, applicants; since the introduction of an unemployment 
insurance scheme in 1941, tages obtained by rela registered unemployed to total 
insured ; — for the war years are ae * Finnmark and evacuated com- 
munes in ms excluded during the years 1 to 1947. 














TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 




































































Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
Ir 2 Vv (B)? Vv (B)? Vv (B) # 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1938 8.6 52 590 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 
1939 6.5 36 663 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 
1940 3.1 14 784 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 
1941 2.0 9 095 237 827 3 1.5 61 446 3 0.5 
1942 1.9 8 841 110 628 1.0 8 489 — 
1943 1.4 6 058 82 758 0.5 2 780 —_ 
1944 1.6 6 533 75 613 0.5 2316 —_— 
1945 1.6 6 474 158 046 1.0 1931 — 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 106 2.5 4058 -— 
1947 0.8 3 473 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 818 4 1.5 8 555 4 — 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 426 1.6 9 571 -= 
1950 1.8 9 599 332 057 1.6 9 036 — 
1950: Feb 4.2 20 440 392 753 1.9 10 605 o- 
ar. 2.3 10 840 868 523 1.8 8 981 — 
Apr. ao 9 222 347 165 1.7 10 156 — 
May 1.2 5 880 329 675 1.6 11519 —- 
June 0.8 4 393 297 622 1.4 10 137 = 
July 0.7 3 522 286 143 1.4 10 752 -- 
Aug. 0.6 3 091 303 443 1.5 9 447 -- 
Sep. 0.5 2797 300 964 1.4 7 384 _- 
Oct. 0.5 3 232 319 894 1.5 7 138 “= 
Nov. 0.9 6 219 320 465 1.5 5 624 ~ 
Dec. 3.4 15 376 822 837 1.5 8 009 — 
1951: Jan. 2.6 12 473 355 788 1.7 10 861 — 
Feb. 1.8 7 812 826 062 1.6 8 826 _- 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) || 580 (1950) . 21 684 (VI-1948) 
OCEANIA 
Date Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | 5 1¢ u? | ¥(B 
% % 
1937 9.3 ° " » . 
1938 8.7 ° ° . Fe 
1939 9.7 ‘ 10 000 5.9 6 264 & Pe 
1940 8.0 7 232 4.0 4 352 ‘ 
1941 3.7 6 500 3.5 2031 
1942 1.6 2 430 1.2 810 ° 
1943 1.1 1 886 0.9 405 ° 
1944 1.2 1 600 0.8 329 . 
1945 1.2 ° 1 500 0.7 270 " 
1946 1.4 7 603 2133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 wee 22 763 11.8 21° 37 
1950: Feb. 0.8 2013 32 086 16.6 19 30 
ar. ° 2111 29 985 15.6 12 21 
Apr. 1 902 27 969 14.6 12 36 
May 0.8 1 289 25 261 13.4 16 55 
June ° 1 226 23 132 12.0 18 77 
July ° 1 337 17 908 9.2 24 47 
Aug. 0.8 1 202 18 332 9.5 25 37 
Sep. ° 1 099 17 649 9.1 33 35 
Oct. ° 952 16 296 8.4 30 36 
Nov. 0.7 es 16 155 8.4 25 
Dec. ° lied 14 828 7.7 15°f 13 
1951: Jan. ° _ 14579 7.6 7 17 
Feb. — — 13 268 6.9 7 15 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) - 195 (1949) © . 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 429. 


1 Wholly poeeg eens. 2 Temporarily unemployed. * From the ages | of 1941 
to the end of 1947, exclud persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
* July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics referred to persons insured under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, 
with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than 
under special conditions, and the percentages are based on total employees aged 15 years 
and over insured under the Acts.  ° Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 
yp aes: annual estimates: June. 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 
pr.-Dec. 
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TABLE Dl. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
Canada 
Date Europeans Total B.L.S. ! B.C. 2 
IV (A IV (A) I IV (A/B) I 
M.I.T. ® M.1.T.c.°3 | A.M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
w.s. w.s. w.s.4 W.S. ‘4 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 ° ° 94.1 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 ° ° 98.6 98.8 
1941 101.1 117.6 . 98.15 117.7 108.7 
1943 112.6 116.0 ° 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 ° 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 ° 100.0 ¢ 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 124.5 . 107.5 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 158.0 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 129.4 128.6 164.7 112.8 143.9 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 165.2 115.1 140.0 126.8 
1950 134.3 136.7 167.7 115.0 bes 129.5 
1950: Feb. 134.1 135.9 158.0 ° 135.6 123.0 
Mar. 134.2 138.2 157.6 110.9 137.7 124.3 
Apr. 134.2 138.5 158.7 ° 139.7 126.7 
May 134.9 139.4 159.4 ° 141.0 129.0 
June 134.8 138.1 165.7 110.8 143.1 132.8 
July 134.5 136.7 170.5 ° 143.6 132.2 
Aug. 134.4 136.3 172.2 120.7 146.8 134.7 
Sep. 134.5 135.8 173.8 ° 148.7 132.2 
Oct. 134.2 135.5 176.7 . 149.4 133.4 
Nov. 134.4 135.3 177.7 117.6 149.3 132.3 
Dec. 134.3 135.5 178.8 ° 151.6 130.2 
1951: Jan. 134.3 133.7 174.9 © ° 147.3 132.9 
Feb. sein oil 172.1 * oa 147.4* 132.4 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 219 813 ° 4 326 ../30 718 46 300 
America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
Argentina Colombia 
To Puerto 
(Buenos (Central - Japan Austria 
Date Aires) sone) Rico 
IV (A) IV (B) I I Il 
L.T.Cc. M.I.T. ® A.M.LT.C. || A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C, A.M.L.T.C 
Ww. w. w.s. 4 W.S. 4 W.s. w.s 
1937 100.0 ‘ ° 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 & ° 
1939 104.8 94.2 ° 4 
1941 107.1 85.5 ° é 
1943 116.6 101.9 . P 
1944 123.1 123.9 ° ° é 
1945 123.0 128.8 ‘ . . 4 
1946 ath 139.9 100.0 ® ° . 125.0 
1947 ae 104.6 100.0 1° 100.0 1° 134.6 
1948 105.0 99.8 102.1 136.6 
1949 106.5 104.07 101.7 137.0 
1950 112.3 103.17 105.1 137.3 
1950: Feb. . 111.1 96.87 102.4 130.7 
Mar. ° 117.7 97.97 102.3 134.1 
Apr. . 117.1 101.17 103.9 136.4 
May ° 116.2 105.17 104.5 138.1 
June ° 116.6 109.97 103.0 139.2 
July . 113.5 108.0° 101.9 139.7 
Aug. ‘ 110.6 105.47 102.4 140.6 
Sep. ° 113.7 105.2 108.3 141.2 
Oct. . 110.1 107.87 109.0 141.4 
Nov. ° 110.2 103.97 109.7 139.8 
Dec. 109.9 100.0 112.8 134.9 
1951: Jan. . 96.8 113.5 131.2 
Feb. ° oo 95.3 115.9 132.3 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 14 585 34 660 11 430 1373 
































I, Labour force sample surveys. 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (hom, 


accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory ame ng ge | ‘insurance statistics. es Statistics 

establishments : IV (A), all estab’ of a given importance ; IV (B) ap apege ment g 
sample of establishments ; IV (A/B), B), type Bs B series (for the recent period) lir ) linked toat A 
series. A. Agriculture. M. ndustry (manuf industries and co c- 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


estimates p 


by the Bureau of ooee S Statistics. 


tee (first a the ceeath). 
s the indices are based on 


to 1944, 


velakes to the date shown as base, unless otherwise speci 


all categories ot ous the 1 
6 ? 
nod: enka? Pitan W'Oce 


ites. 





T. Transport. C. Contmaven, W. Wage earners. . Salaried employees. 
® Bureau of the Census. ewe ~ 1939 based on 


——— 














434 TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 






























































Europe (cont.) 
West. Luxem- Nether- 
= France Germany Ireland bourg lends Norway 
- Iv (A) IV (A) II IV (A) Il ini? 
M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. ® M.I.T.C. © | A.°M.°1.T.C. 
W.S. W.S. W.s. Ww. W.s. w.s. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.2 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1939 104.0 ? 100.5 99. 8 105.5 
1941 91.7 96.6 118.2 
1943 97.0 95.9 109.6 100.9 
1944 92.1 97.8 ‘ 97.6 
1945 93.8 ° 100.5 a 85.5 4 
1946 99.0 ° 106.7 88.5 5 117.9 97.7 
1947 104.8 ° 112.9 92.3 133.0 104.7 
1948 107.7 100.0 ¢ 117.1 101.5 147.5 106.9 7 
1949 109.5 103.0 . 108.2 ons 108.8 
1950 109.9 107.3 d 107.2 ots 109.7 
1950: Feb. © P ° 104.8 ° 110.7 
Mar. ‘ 102.2 ‘ 106.1 " 108.5 
Apr. 109.3 ° . 107.3 « 107.4 
May . ° ° 107.4 ° 108.8 
June ° 106.6 ° 107.7 ° 110.8 
July 109.9 ° - 107.1 . 110.7 
Aug. ; ‘ , 107.5 . 110.6 
Sep. . 110.4 ‘ 109.1 < 110.8 
Oct. 110.7 ° ‘ 109.2 . 110.2 
Nov. ° ° d 110.0 ° 110.6 
Dec. e 109.8 e 105.5 ° 108.0 
1951: Jan. 110.7 ° ‘ aa ‘ 108.4 
Feb. ° ° p ivi e 109.6 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 050 11 922 415 33 1 273 535 8 
Europe (conel.) OcEANIA 
Poland United Kingdom ® |} Australia | Hawaii | 7 NeW , 
Date 
Il II II III (A/B) I IV (A) 
M.I.T.C. M.I1.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. || M.1.7.c. 28 | A.M.1.7.c. M.I.T.C. 
W.S. w.s, 14 12 WS. 13 W.s. 
1937 ‘ 100.0 14 100.0 14 . “ ‘ 
1938 ‘ 98.3 98.4 ‘ ° - 
1939 . 103.1 101.9 100.0 15 100.0 14 
1941 ° 103.1 101.2 112.3 5 110.6 
1943 ‘ 101.4 98.7 110.7 127.8 : 
1944 ‘ 98.0 96.8 110.5 130.3 ° 
1945 . 93.8 92.9 110.8 133.5 ° 
1946 ‘ 98.5 98.6 121.6 . > 
1947 100.0 105.6 105.6 131.4 ° 100.0 
1948 111.2 100.0 100.0 137.0 114.9 103.1 
1949 = 100.9 100.7 140.8 105.9 105.65 
1950 one 102.3 101.8 147.1 one éée 
1950: Feb. e ° 145.4 ute 108.1 
Mar. ° ° 146.1 one 108.0 
Apr. e ° 146.3 ose 107.7 
May e ° 147.0 ns ost 
June 102.3 101.8 147.2 
July ° e 147.3 
Aug. ° ° 147.6 
Sep. ° ° 148.2 
Oct. oes e ° 147.0 
Nov. one 103.2 102.6 148.7 
Dec. ove 102.7 102.1 150.0 
1951: Jan. ose 102.8 102.2 149.8 eee 
Feb. st 102.9 102,3 sah ola od 
~ Persons cov. 3720 17 665 
(thousands) 2941 719109} /21 1730 160 427 
































For = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 


see p. a 

1 Before 1949, statistics of establishments. *Jan.-Aug. * Annual Sgeres ; commencing 
1943, average of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar. June and Sep. 
4 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 5 June-Dec. * June. 
7 Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment 
insurance of the preceding period. * Average for 1941. ® Excluding Northern Ireland. 
2° Including forestry, fi and trapping. 11 From 1937 to 1948, estimated number 
of employed w and ary earners subject to the Ler bem Insurance Acts; 
since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage 


and salary earners aged 15 and over. +4* From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons 

in employment (men 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding indoor private domestic 

service ; since June 1 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of persons 

aged 15 .— over in Feprat. 18 Covering persons aged 16 and over. 1 Annual 
: June. " 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
| AFRICA _ AMBRICA 
||Union of South Africa United || Argen- Colombia) Dominican 
Date Europeans | Total Canada ? States tina Chile (Bogota) | Republic 
IV (A/B) 2 IV (A) IV (A/B) |TV (B) % IV (B)| IV (B) | IV (A) 
W.S. W.s. Ww. Ww. w. W. W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 ° 100.0 
1938 101.6 103.9 ° 85.1 104.3 | 105.5 | 100.04 107.0 
1939 101.1 104.3 94.5 5 | 108.1 90.0 111.8 
1941 102.2 117.0 125.5 117.0'| 135.8 83.1 114.6 
1943 102.2 129.1 173.3 1 | 127.0 | 105.1 130.5 
1944 103.8 137.5 168.6 131.1 | 125.6 | 135.8 139.3 
1945 106.7 138.6 148.4 132.5 | 127.4 | 142.6 131.4 
1946 112.8 142.5 ° 139.7 136.9 | 1382.0 | 153.8 “ee 
1947 118.0 148.0 167.3 147.6 146.9 | 141.6 tae sion 
1948 122.8 156.1 172.3 146.7 166.1 | 134.0 
1949 125.1 160.6 172.1 133.8 164.4 | 137.8 
1950 124.1 161.0 173.3 ide mat 
1950: Feb. 123.6 159.9 166.7 132.2 137.4 
Mar. 124.1 161.4 167.8 133.3 153.1 
Apr. 123.5 159.2 168.3 133.8 133.5 
May 124.1 160.4 168.8 136.6 136.4 
June 124.4 161.0 171.5 139.3 137.7 
July 124.1 160.3 174.7 140.2 131.5 
Aug. 124.1 160.8 175.7 147.7 111.0 
Sep. 124.8 162.1 178.6 150.2 134.0 
Oct. 124.6 162.9 181.6 151.5 na 
Nov. 125.5 164.2 181.4 150.3 
Dec. 125.1 164.8 181.3 150.7 fF 
1951: Jan. 124.6 162.8 178.6 150.2 
Feb. —_ roe 180.4 *| 151.4 _ 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 108 270 ; /8 666 18 4 32 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA Europe 
: Puerto ta & 
Date Mexico Rico Uruguay || India Israel Japan Denmark 
IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) IV (B) I IV (A) 
w. W.s. Ww. Ww. W.s. W.S. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 101.2 . 100.2 103.7 . 110.1 100.2 
1939 111.6 . 111.7 104.5 100.0 121.1 109.4 
1941 119.3 ° 120.4 128.7 135 128.0 104.2 
1943 129.4 . 129.4 145.4 202 160.7 115.9 
1944 133.9 . 135.5 50.5 192 181.1 116.8 
1945 33.8 ° 133.8 157.7 189 ° 108.7 
1946 139.2 ° 144.5 147.0 180 ° 121.5 
1947 136.9 100.0 149.6 eed 154 100.0 ¢ 129.5 
1948 cine 98.9 152.6 132 92.7 136.2 
1949 eee es 163 89.7 hee 
1950 H 183 100.0 7 
1950: Feb. 173 84.0 
Mar. 180 81.8 
Apr. 182 85.0 
May 188 86.6 
June 190 88.9 
July 190 =6| 100.0 
Aug. 185 99.8 
Sep. 184 105.5 
Oct. 186 106.5 
Nov. 184 106.9 
Dec. 184 111.2 
1951: Jan. 
Feb. ° . on nian ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 105 95 56 1 676 7 43308 167 













































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 


table, see p. 433. 
figures : first of the month. 


1 aotphy. 
“May. §& 


ormer British India. 


® Oct. 


only, based on statistics of establishments. 
8 July 1950. 


industrial classification. 





2 Includi 


1947 = 1 


building. 


; before Oct. 1947, wage earners 
7 July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new 






% Including mining. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 



















































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland | France A... ... Ireland Italy Netherlands 
IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) | IV (A/B)?*] IV (A) II IV (B) 
W. W.s. W.s. w.s. Ww. W.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 . 100.0 ‘ 
1938 102.9 103.2 2 ° 100.1 ° 103.2 . 
1939 93.6 105.4 ° 101.4 ° 109.3 
1941 100.0 * 90.3 A 96.3 . 113.2 
1943 96.1 90.9 4 93.3 98.3 
1944 90.9 90.9 95.5 . 
1945 108.2 90.4 101.5 ‘ “ 
1946 114.3 98.0 110.4 e 113.1 85.3 
1947 122.6 106.3 - 117.9 100.0 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 110.3 100.0 > 124.0 98.3 150.1 109.9 
1949 129.9 112.7 110.9 127.4 97.1 wens 115.3 
1950 134.5 113.6 118.0 bee 95.2 * oon 
1950: Feb. ‘ ° x e 95.0 : " 
Mar. ‘ ‘ 111.3 e. 95.7 ‘ 118.0 
Apr. 133.7 113.2 ° ‘ 96.2 : > 
May ° : ° e 96.2 ° ° 
June . . 115.6 bad 96.0 ° 119.3 
July 137.3 113.4 ‘ ‘ 96.1 x 
Aug. 4 : . ‘ 98.5 
Sep. e ° 121.3 = 99.3 
Oct. 135.6 114.4 ° . 98.3 
Nov. ° ° ° odp 
Dec. e ° 123.8 ‘ 
1951: Jan. 136.2 115.3 
Feb. " . } . ° one P 
Persons cov. 6 
(thousands) 74 3 500 4 842 100 1 724 625 534 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
- United : 
Date Norway Sweden Switzerland Kingdom 7 Australia} New Zealand 
11128 IV (A/B) } IV (B) II IV (A/B) | IV (A) | IV (A) 
W.S. w. w. W.S. W.S. WwW. | W.S.10 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.2 92.8 104.5 99.7 ° 
1939 100.2 105.1 98.2 99.4 105.7 105.8 . 
1941 100.0 102.4 107.8 108.4 129.5 116.3 
1943 103.2 111.4 105.3 112.3 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 112.5 100.3 107.1 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 118.8 110.3 98.2 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 123.5 | 123.2 94.7 145.0 130.4 ° 
1947 | 284.1 124.4 11 133.3 102.0 153.1 136.8 | 100.0 
1948 100.0 12 125.5 135.4 100.0 159.9 ne 102.7 
1949 106.1 126.3 126.9 102.1 161.7 ae 105.6 
1950 108.6 126.5 124.9 104.7 169.6 ° é00 
1950: Feb. 108.5 126.3 ° . 167.5 ° 106.3 
Mar. 107.9 127.0 122.4 ° 168.8 > 106.8 
Apr. 107.2 126.8 ° ° 168.7 ‘ 107.1 
May 108.4 126.1 . ‘ 169.6 ° aon 
June 109.7 > 122.1 104.7 170.1 
July 108.5 125.5 ° ° 170.2 
Aug. 108.5 124.9 ° ° 170.4 
Sep. 109.4 125.8 125.5 ° 170.8 
Oct. 109.9 127.5 ° P 170.3 ° 
Nov. 110.4 128.7 . 107.2 171.3 . 
Dec. 109.0 127.7 129.5 106.6 171.7 ° 
1951: Jan. 109.6 127.7 . 107.1 172.0 
Feb. 111.2 128.7 ° 107.3 ees ° 7 
Persons cov. || 184 & 6572 
(thousands) || /284 22 528 : /7847 || 519 85 | 14 
































righ | explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. a 

1 Including mining. 2 Jan.-Aug. § Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an in- 
creased number of establishments. # Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. 5 June. 
® Average for 1941. Excluding Northern Ireland; annual figures, June. Before 1941 
statistics of establishments covering “—_ earners only; since Mar. 1948, statistics of 
compulsory health insurance. * From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage 
and salary earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (intro- 
duction of National Insurance), estima number of employees 15 years and over in 
employment. 10 Including working proprietors. 11 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion 
was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 2 Mar. 1948. 












TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
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AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
United 2 . 
Date States 2 Argentina Israel Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B)* IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 . ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 ° ° 99.4 104.9 
1939 92.3 ° 100.0 107.7 93.7 
1941 131.4 ° 142 94.2 100.0 ¢ 
1943 195.4 100.0 220 106.5 99.4 
1944 190.9 103.4 211 107.7 93.9 
1945 161.3 99.1 210 94.3 110.1 
1946 141.9 99.8 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 154.5 106.7 173 123.0 123.1 
1948 152.4 a 146 132 131.6 
1949 135.8 180 138 129.9 
1950 pat 202 147 135.5 
1950: Feb. 135.9 192 144 ‘ 
Mar. 137.0 201 148 . 
Apr. 137.5 204 150 137.2 
May 141.2 211 153 ‘ 
June 146.1 208 153 ‘ 
July 147.0 205 106 131.0 
Aug. 157.6 197 145 ° 
Sep 159.5 207 158 ° 
Oct. 162.1 202 158 139.2 
Nov. 160.4 203 158 ° 
Dec. 161.4 ade 204 154 ° 
1951: Jan. ae. at siete 152 140.2 
Feb. ein a enn 155 ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) /8 666 . 7 74 5 
Europe (concl.) 
Date France Ireland 2 & Italy Norway # Sweden 2 
IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
w.s. w. Ww. Ww. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 99.17 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 106.1 101.1 100.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 93.6 99.1 98.0 
1943 100.5 8 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 95.8 94.0 91.6 110.0 
1945 94.2 103.6 85.7 108.7 ® 
1946 105.1 115.0 ° 108.9 122.3 1° 
1947 117.4 121.7 100.0 123.7 121.8 
1948 121.8 aes 96.5 131.6 vas 
1949 122.1 dae 
1950 125.0 43 sai 
1950: Feb. ° . 94.7 
Mar. . ‘ 103.3 
Apr. 123.8 é 96.5 
May ° ° 99.0 
June ° ‘ 94.1 
July 125.0 98.6 
Aug. ° ° 83.3 
Sep. e ‘ 108.6 
Oct. 127.0 ‘ 109.4 
Nov. ° ine 
Dec. . — 
1951: Jan. 127.8 
Feb. ° ‘ a ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 100 1724 144 536 























For = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. . 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. Including mining. 
« Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ° Aver- 
age for 1941. © Week in Oct. of each year. 7? Jan.-Aug. * Annual figures commenc- 
ing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., 
June and Sep. ® Figure for 1 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
10 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied 
in the establishment. 





Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 



























































AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Belgian Union of 
Northern | Southern ; 
Congo Egypt Rhodesia | Rhodesia Sudan Tunis — Canada 
Town or no. Whole . Whole Omdur- . 
of localities country? Cairo country 5 man 2 Tenis ® 64-11 
Original base July |June-Aug. 1935- 
"{— 100) 1935 1939 - | Aus. 1939 | Aug. 1939 | 1938 1938 1938 1939 
General 
of the index || a-e ad | a,b,d%| ae a‘ ae ee 
1937 ° ° 100 . 100 1 
1938 101 100 104 101 
1939 100 5 100 ¢ 100 100 104 100 
1940 113 ° 101 110 107 104 
1941 138 ° 105 130 112 110 
1942 184 ° 111 1651 122 116 
1943 . 242 1197 117 173 ° 129 117 
1944 197 279 123 122 1728 . 133 117 
1945 201 293 126 125 164 . 137 118 
1946 209 287 129 128 177 ° 139 122 
1947 228 279 138 132 215 . 145 134 
1948 241 281 142 142 272 ° 153 153 
1949 257 278 148 150 9 288 ° 159 159 
1950 260 293 154 162 292 . 165 165 
1950: Mar. ° 287 151 160 305 ° 162 162 
Apr. 259 288 152 160 309 . 163 162 
May ° 290 152 160 307 . 165 162 
June 290 153 161 304 167 163 
July 258 292 155 163 312 166 166 
Aug ‘ 295 155 163 288 164 167 
Sep ° 297 155 163 277 . 165 1 
Oct 260 304 156 164 261 168 169 
Nov . 307 156 164 265 168 169 
Dec. ° 306 156 165 265 171 169 
1951: Jan. _ 312 157 165 310 ° 171 170 
Feb ° 315 158 167 313 . 172 173 
Mar. ° ost eos 169 obs 178 
Food 
10 
1937 ° . ° 100 1 
1938 : ° 100 100 105 101 
1939 100 © 100 * 100 ¢ 103 ° 104 97 
1940 112 ° 111 122 107 102 
1941 141 110 130 152 115 112 
1942 194 ° 116 138 190 127 123 
1943 263 1207 121 139 327 138 127 
1944 213 312 126 124 144 450 144 127 
1945 219 327 135 127 156 512 147 129 
1946 226 312 140 132 181 766 151 136 
1947 234 299 151 144 229 1115 159 155 
1948 250 2987 160 163 283 1672 1 189 
1949 272 171 1739 311 2124 169 197 
1950 ose 177 198 318 2204 179 
1950: Mar. 324 175 192 337 2 195 175 198 
pr 325 177 194 345 2 187 176 198 
May . 327 177 197 340 2176 181 198 
June 326 177 199 336 2 127 186 
July 332 177 201 348 2 130 182 
Aug . 336 177 201 312 2148 178 210 
Sep. ° 339 179 201 296 2191 179 212 
Oct. 275 345 179 203 271 2245 181 213 
Nov. ° 349 179 204 277 2 262 181 212 
Dec. ° 349 179 205 276 2 334 184 212 
1951: Jan. as 356 182 206 274 bd 185 213 
Feb. ° 357 184 208 277 oe 186 217 
Mar. ° on i 213 on os aa 227 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 

1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. 3 Since July 1941, a-e. * Including 
heating, lighting and soap. ° June-Aug. * Aug. 7 Average calculated for a Period of less than 
one year. *® As from Jan. 1944, index calculated on a slightly different basis. Since Nov., calcu- 
lated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. 4° Up to 1945, including heating and soap. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 











































































































America (cont.) 
Country . British 
United /Argentina| Bolivia | Brazil Hon- | British West Indies | Chile 
States duras 
Town or no. Buenos . Jamaica St. 
of localities 56-34 Aires La Pas |Séo Paulo| Belize (Kingston) | Vincent Santiago 
Original base 1935- Sep. 
(= 100) 1939 1943 |Dec. 1936) 1939 19 Aug. 1939 |Aug. 1939|Mar. 1928 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° é ‘ 100 
1938 98 99 131 ‘ e ‘ . 104 
1939 97 101 162 100 100 1 100 2 100 * 106 
1940 98 103 218 105 ° 120 e 119 
1941 102 106 278 117 ° 135 ‘ 137 
1942 113 112 361 130 1352 152 166 * 173 
1943 120 113 441 150 1514 157 179 201 
1944 122 113 470 191 155 4 159 184 224 
1945 125 135 496 232 1664 159 188 244 
1946 136 159 533 276 1694 165 194 283 
1947 155 180 642 328 2064 195 208 378 
1948 167 204 718 361 2104 235 223 446 
1949 165 268 768 359 2044 246 220 529 
1950 167 ies in ise 2014 aie oul 609 
1950: Mar. 163 308 373 208 253 231 572 
Apr. 163 315 376 202 253 228 579 
May 164 330 381 202 255 228 585 
June 166 339 379 201 255 228 595 
July 168 339 378 201 256 228 606 
Aug. 168 340 382 202 255 229 615 
Sep. 169 aed 393 206 she as 618 
Oct. 170 . 394 213 ose <a 681 
Nov 171 384 221 263 229 666 
Dec. 174 ub 222 263 228 663 
1951: Jan. 177 ans 222 262 231 
Feb. 179 ed 223 266 232 
Mar aes - 230 ose ont 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 . ° ° ° 100 
1938 93 95 124 ° ° ° ‘ 105 
1939 90 96 142 100 100 1 100 ? 100 2 103 
1940 92 97 176 107 ° 124 . 120 
1941 100 101 248 121 ° 133 ° 137 
1942 118 110 316 133 136? 144 ‘ib 179 
1943 131 112 360 153 156 4 144 es 212 
1944 129 116 405 201 1614 139 172 227 
1945 132 133 424 245 1734 143 1765 242 
1946 152 161 472 312 1764 154 182 281 
1947 184 185 623 373 2164 177 193 377 
1948 200 211 690 425 2194 222 210 439 
1949 192 274 733 409 2084 236 204 504 
1950 194 a bes Jub 195 4 os ede 589 
1950: Mar. 186 318 429 210 253 217 537 
Apr. 187 328 434 197 254 213 539 
May 190 348 442 197 257 213 546 
June 194 361 439 194 256 213 556 
July 199 359 435 195 256 212 577 
Aug. 198 359 442 197 254 212 592 
Sep. 198 one 461 203 See Jip 597 
Oct. 198 458 211 date 212 706 
Nov. 199 441 221 260 212 672 
Dec. 205 ue 225 263 212 666 
1951: Jan. 211 225 256 216 
Feb. 215 225 258 216 
Mar. hon 234 pos ask 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Sep. 


2 Aug. 


8 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


4 July. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 















































































































































America (cont.) 
Country Costa Domin- G Neth. 
lomb - Cuba ican uate- | Mexico eth. | Panama | Paraguay 
Rica Republic mala W. Indies 
Town or no. Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico : 
of localities Bogota |San José 30 City nade City Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
Original base July-Dec. June /Oct. 1939- 
(=100) Feb.1937| 1936 1937 Nov. 1941|Aug.1946} 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a a-e a-e a-c a-e a a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ° 
1938 113 101 114 100 
1939 118 101 116 109 
1940 114 99 117 113 
1941 112 102 100 1 121 128 
1942 122 123 120 140 ° 144 
1943 141 158 150 ° 183 ° 176 
1944 170 167 174 ° 230 ° 193 
1945 189 177 181 ° 247 ° 214 
1946 207 184 202 100 308 ° 236 
1947 245 210 227 101 348 ° 309 
1948 285 216 229 108 369 . 412 
1949 304 233 220 116 389 100 * 557 
1950 365 nee 219 oan 412 97 823 
1950: Mar. 335 249 214 123 402 96 740 
Apr. 344 248 215 123 406 96 759 
May 359 250 218 121 410 96 813 
June 372 253 218 124 410 96 821 
July 386 264 220 120 412 96 847 
Aug. 386 266 224 125 416 96 867 
Sep. 385 265 220 128 419 97 881 
Oct. 398 265 218 “a 421 97 896 
Nov. 398 265 223 424 97 928 
Dec. 401 267 224 426 97 970 
1951: Jan. 226 428 
Feb. 231 434 
Mar | a ee 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ¢ ° 100 ° 
1938 114 99 100 ° 115 100 
1939 121 96 94 ° 115 . 106 
1940 115 91 92 . ° 112 100 108 
1941 111 95 100 100 + ° 115 . 126 
1942 123 119 132 117 ° 131 . 153 137 
1943 145 149 151 142 é 168 . 156 157 
1944 184 160 172 175 ° 217 . 159 172 
1945 207 181 194 183 . 234 ‘ 162 188 
1946 222 187 | 213 210 100 303 ° 157 223 
1947 266 219 249 253 101 348 ‘ 194 281 
1948 306 218 272 241 112 367 ° 199 373 
1949 317 221 234 209 123 383 100 * 185 487 
1950 395 at 227 219 on 398 96 179 811 
1950: Mar. 353 234 218 207 134 387 94 176 734 
Apr. 367 233 222 213 132 391 95 174 746 
May 388 235 223 221 128 895 95 178 822 
June 404 237 226 223 133 396 95 178 862 
July 424 241 232 225 128 398 95 181 895 
Aug. 424 243 236 231 135 401 96 181 903 
Sep. 423 242 231 219 eee 404 97 180 874 
Oct. 443 242 226 215 407 97 179 843 
Nov 441 242 230 226 410 98 180 883 
Dec. 445 245 246 226 4l1l 98 182 888 
1951: Jan. 224 412 182 
Feb. 228 419 180 
Mar. wee wee =e 









Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 


2 Aug. 


3 June. 


# July-Dec. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; » = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 











































































































- America (concl.) ASIA 
untry 
Peru “eee Uruguay — Burma Ceylon Cyprus India 
Se Lima 6 — Caracas|} Rangoon | Colombo 5 a - Bombay 
Original base 7 Nov.1938- Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
(= 100) 1934-36 |Mar. 1941) 1929 1933 1931 April 1939 Aug. 1939 July 1927 |June 1934 
General 
o ab teden ae a-e a-e al a-e a-e a-e a-e aoe 
1937 100 ° 100 ° 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 101 ° 99 F 99 ° ‘ 93 100 
1939 100 ° 105 " 97 108? 100 * 96 100 
1940 107 . 110 ‘ 107 112 ° 104 106 
1941 117 100 ¢ 109 . 122 122 ° 114 117 
1942 131 1355 112 . ‘ 162 220 150 148 
1943 143 140 118 e > 197 254 271 218 
1944 164 143 121 . 200 235 278 224 
1945 182 146 139 ° 221 232 261 222 
1946 199 158 153 ‘ 881** 229 245 275 244 
1947 258 180 177 ‘ 388 252 2697 289 263 
1948 337 178 180 ° 360 260 337 319 286 
1949 388 163 189 ‘ 486 258 324 326 290 
1950 -_ bio 181 . 412 272 1038 338 295 
1950: Mar. 427 158 181 ‘ 408 266 101 342 285 
Apr. 426 158 183 ‘ 397 266 102 351 290 
May 432 158 179 ° 400 266 103 349 294 
June 431 160° 180 : 419 271 103 349 294 
July 432 160° 181 ° 449 272 101 349 301 
Aug. 427 160 179 . 441 274 102 357 304 
Sep. oe 163 178 ; 419 283 104 357 805 
Oct. on 167 181 F 388 279 106 329 301 
Nov. 168 185 ° 385 277 106 317 294 
Dec. 170 185 389 273 107 309 292 
1951: Jan. “ 190 ° 391 281 106 314 300 
Feb. ~ ase . 386 284 112 333 303 
Mar. . ° 284 112 hee one 
Food 
1937 100 ° 100 100 100 ° , 100 100 
1938 98 ° 96 102 97 ° ‘ 91 99 
1939 92 ° 102 107 95 1122 100 3 96 100 
1940 101 ‘ 107 102 lll 115 ° 107 110 
1941 115 100 ¢ 107 101 132 129 . 116 123 
1942 129 1485 lll lll ° 185 224 164 158 
1943 143 149 118 122 ° 213 208 815 221 
1944 163 153 122 141 ° 210 220 316 231 
1945 182 157 146 141 ° 229 222 294 238 
1946 196 179 163 150 549 6 234 245 827 278 
1947 271 213 202 172 463 261 2647 349 302 
1948 364 211 197 208 403 286 320 362 305 
1949 423 187 197 203 573 298 301 380 321 
1950 ins ide 180 oon 483 319 1068 407 334 
1950: =. 478 182 183 192 459 313 102 413 317 
Apr. 476 182 185 198 446 310 104 431 325 
May 484 181 176 198 456 313 106 427 333 
June 482 183° 179 202 487 319 107 427 333 
July 484 1837 180 206 549 321 102 427 344 
Aug. 473 186 177 199 543 323 104 442 349 
Sep. om 188 175 197 506 335 106 440 350 
Oct. at 196 178 200 456 327 109 393 344 
Nov. 198 181 451 $21 110 370 331 
Dec. 201 181 463 313 109 355 327 
1951: Jan. 192 463 325 108 364 336 
Feb. bale 450 329 116 397 341 
Mar. nee 325 114 ée0 eco 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Including coal and soap. ug.-Dec. *Aug. ‘Mar. June and Dec. ‘* New series, 
with base 1941 = 100, spliced by ANE: O. to old es. 7? Average calculated for a period of less 
than one year. & New index ; Jan. 1950 = 100. 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 










































































5 New index; base 1950 = 100; spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


6 July : 


Asta (cont.) 
Country 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 
bo rene || Diakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut | Lahore | Manila 
Original base Mar. 1936- June -Aug. 
= 100) July 1938 | July 1938 |yr0; 14937 | Aus- 1939] 1948 1939 | Ag-1939| 1941 
General 
Composition 
of the index a a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 ° ° ° 100 
1938 114 ° ° ° 104 
1939 121 1001 100 2 ° 105 
1940 134 118 ° 110? ° 110 
1941 184 141 ° é . 112 
1942 326 194 ° 287 ° ° 
1943 787 232 ° 441 298 . 
1944 916 237 ° 560 308 . 
1945 779 253 ° 607 321 776 
1946 698 267 274 553 343 585 
1947 707 271 57 500 398 * 434 
1948 775 338 100 492 444 410 
1949 845 347 138 461 408 385 
1950 692 321 129 426 415 eee 
1950: Mar. 733 319 128 417 417 380 
Apr. 705 319 124 416 430 372 
May 685 319 126 423 437 359 
June 685 317 124 410 449 362 
July 670 317 127 415 410 372 
Aug. 653 321 130 423 405 375 
Sep. 655 324 130 428 408 ae 
Oct. 656 324 128 446 409 
Nov 659 325 129 439 400 
Dec 674 324 133 449 390 
1951: Jan 675 327 139 46045 
Feb. 717 eee 142 465 
Mar one hee wae bien 
Food 
1937 ° ° 100 ° ° ° 100 
1938 100 ° 100 * 112 ° . . 104 
1939 . ° 114 100 1 100 2 ° 107 
1940 ° 125 122 1143 ° 112 
1941 ° 187 154 é : 113 
1942 ° 346 238 435 ° ° 
1943 ° 872 287 612 wid ° 
1944 . 928 285 663 ote ° 
1945 ° 774 313 ° 732 ove 945 
1946 : ° 696 334 324 662 is 729 
1947 2 351 1 682 703 334 64 604 4604 470 
1948 1310 1208 781 435 100 626 497 437 
1949 1 265 1 084 870 420 134 569 452 405 
1950 1 482 1 469 666 372 120 509 wed eee 
1950: Mar. 1 410 1 236 721 372 121 496 482 387 
Apr. 1 579 1 358 687 372 118 493 445 372 
May 1 506 1618 667 372 122 613 458 349 
June 1 542 1 685 670 369 117 478 444 352 
July 1 526 1 662 649 369 121 484 440 365 
Aug. 1 411 1578 613 368 124 499 449 369 
Sep. 1 414 1 537 616 372 122 509 450 ese 
Oct. 1 437 1 556 616 373 116 527 453 =e 
Nov 1641 1613 617 374 115 542 ese 
Dec. 1 693 1693 629 371 119 550 ese 
1951: Jan. 1 825 1 903 610 374 126 57085 
Feb. 2 673 2 020 681 ams 131 575 
Mar. aa odes ts | ai ait ane 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Aug. 2 June-Aug. 8 Jan. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


index of the free market 
retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with 4 
monthly income of f1.25-50. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 



































Asta (conel.) Europg 
Country 
Thailand | Viet-Nam |} Austria! | Belgium | Denmark | Finland France 
Town or no. : 62 ; 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 200 32 Paris 
Orei00) |] (1988 1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 | 1935 1935 1949 
General 
ee a-e a-e ac, é a-c, é a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 114 100 2 104 102 103 
1939 103 117 ‘ 104 104 105 
1940 113 136 a ° 130 125 
1941 133 149 " ° 150 148 
1942 177 191 « . 156 174 
1943 222 251 P ° 158 197 
1944 467 384 ° ° 160 209 
1945 905 . ‘ ° 162 292 
1946 1072 1825 34 ‘ ° 161 467 
1947 1 247 2 921 ‘ 340 166 606 
1948 1 247 3 935 . 390 170 815 ‘ 
1949 1198 808 403 378 171 830 100 
1950 1 235 4 928 462 374 2 945 an 
1950: Mar. 1 285 4 664 441 368 ° 882 108 
Apr. 1295 4 760 442 367 178 888 . 
May 1 268 4 808 442 367 ° 904 : 
June 1 239 4 904 445 365 ° 971 107 
July 1 200 4 952 450 366 179 969 ° 
Aug. 1210 5 000 450 373 ° 961 ° 
Sep. 1203 5 049 458 389 ° 974 1138 
Oct. 1234 5 145 497 392 185 998 ‘ 
Nov. 1 246 5 145 502 385 ° 1 023 ° 
Dec. 1 246 5 097 506 381 ° 1 035 117 
1951: Jan. 1 302 509 386 192 1 066 
Feb. ole 518 396 . 1 070 ° 
Mar. 527 407 ° oa 124 
Food 
1937 100 ° 100 100 100 . 
1938 125 100 2 105 104 101 . 
1939 125 ° 105 106 105 ° 
1940 147 ° : 129 128 ° 
1941 149 é ° 157 151 . 
1942 170 ‘ ° 162 177 ° 
1943 210 ° ° 161 197 ° 
1944 311 ° ° 162 200 ° 
1945 ° ‘ ° 163 312 ° 
1946 1 933 3 4 ° ° 163 491 ° 
1947 3 269 ¢ 303 170 719 ° 
1948 4 424 ¢ 382 173 950 ° 
1949 5 291 445 362 175 979 100 
1950 5 057 § 479 352 am 1 124 111 
1950: Mar. 4973 4765 346 ° 1 053 108 
Apr. 4 920 443 344 193 1 063 110 
May 4973 439 343 ° 1 090 108 
June 4 920 441 339 ° 1 180 105 
July 4973 460 340 206 1 185 106 
Aug. 5 026 458 352 ° 1 163 109 
Sep. 5 185 468 370 . 1 162 113 
Oct. 238 515 372 215 1 180 116 
Nov. 5 132 §21 364 . 1171 117 
Dec. ° 5 079 531 358 ° 1170 118 
1951: Jan. 523 364 219 1 186 120 
Feb. ° 508 369 ° 1 188 121 
Mar. ° 505 375 ° ods 123 





























1939 = 100. 
spliced by I. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 
spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
L.O. to old series. 


2 Mar. 
Mar.-Dec. 


3 New series with base Jan.-June 
5 New series, with base 1949 = 100, 




















INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 












































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 
a Western Athens Reykjavik 120 62? 9 
Original base Jan.-Mar. 
(=100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
General 
- aS a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-c, e 
1937 ° 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 102 108 103 
1939 ° 100 100 ? 105 112 1 
1940 . lll 128 121 131 111% 
1941 ° 160 133 152 ° 
1942 . . 206 147 175 ° 
1943 ° ° 256 166 294 . 
1944 ° ° 268 174 1 308 173 8 
1945 ° 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 ° 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 ° 17 586 315 181 4 4 925 
1948 1623 24 909 322 186 5 214 302 5 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 151 30 828 522 36 189 5 220 331 
1950: Mar. 153 30 324 459 ° 5 040 328 
Apr. 153 29 408 468 5115 325 
May 156 29 473 482 191 5 124 325 
June 1651 29 709 500 . 5 192 327 
July 149 30 789 528 ° 5 193 326 
Aug. 148 31 032 532 188 5 284 331 
Sep. 148 31 455 532 ° 5 390 333 
Oct. 149 32 270 560 ° 5 324 340 
Nov 150 82 341 578 188 5 379 342 
Dec. 151 32 668 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 33 193 588 ° 5 468 341 
Feb. 156 33 908 597 193 5 566 347 
Mar. 161 net 606 ° 5 596 352 
Food 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 ° 100 
1938 100 97 102 100 104 
1939 ° 95 100 2 104 ° 103 
1940 107 137 117 1114 
1941 ° 189 129 . 
1942 ° 264 143 ‘ 
1943 . ° 330 159 ‘ 
1944 > . 334 168 173 * 
1945 ° 1 764 342 169 ° 209 
1946 . 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 ° 19 511 373 183 4 5 834 271 
1948 156% 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 § 
1949 165 34 O11 365 188 6 069 321 
1950 156 35 948 549 36 188 § 877 342 
1950: Mar. 159 36 099 469 . 5 658 342 
Apr. 160 34 570 483 ° 5770 336 
May 168 34 747 488 192 5 789 336 
June 157 35 239 621 ° 5 888 339 
July 153 37 000 544 . 5 844 336 
Aug. 150 36 999 558 185 5 962 342 
Sep. 149 36 199 563 . 6 090 345 
Oct. 150 36 248 614 ° 5 959 351 
Nov 162 36 100 624 188 6 016 351 
Dec 156 36 474 624 . 6 014 351 
1951: Jan. 157 37 157 633 ° 6075 
Feb. 159 37 726 638 188 6 082 
Mar. 168 i 652 . 6 106 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


than one year. 


5 New series, with base Jan. 1 





2 Jan.-Mar. 3 Average calculated by a period of less 
* From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
= 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





6 New base: Mar, 1950= 100. 
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OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


















































INDICES 
Europe (cont.) 
Country 
— Norway | Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
Town or no. > 
of localities 6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon ricken| 50 95 
Original base July 1938- 
=100) 1938-1939; 1938 1947 June 1939 Jan. 1948 | July 1936 1935 
General 
& a a-e a-e a-e a,b a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 . ° ° . 100 100 * 
1938 101 103 e 100 ° . 102 102 
1939 102 105 . 101% ° 15434 105 104 
1940 117 122 ° 111 ° 178 118 118 
1941 134 143 ° 122 ° 232 134 137 
1942 143 152 ° 138 ° 247 144 149 
1943 149 155 ° 154 . 246 146 153 
1944 153 3 157 ° 172 ° 257 145 153 
1945 176 5 160 66 188 ° 275 145 152 
1946 192 3 164 77 208 ° 361 145 155 
1947 199 165 100 211 ° 424 150 156 
1948 206 164 104 205 100 ¢ 453 157 166 
1949 219 164 108 213 116 478 160 170 
1950 240 1737 RB « 213 119 529 & bas 
1950: Mar. 237 166 116 215 116 522 161 170 
Apr. 237 170 119 225 117 523 ° 170 
May 237 171 ose 214 117 622 ° 170 
June 241 171 ood 208 117 §21 161 171 
July 240 172 208 114 621 ° 171 
Aug. 239 172 211 116 526 ° 171 
Sep. 243 178 210 123 534 162 172 
Oct. 248 179 209 123 543 . 172 
Nov 249 181 209 124 553 ° 173 
Dec. 249 183 211 126 561 164 179 
1951: Jan, 185 215 129 672 ° 185 
Feb. 186 218 132 an ° 188 
Mar. 189 214 136 . 181 194 
Food 
1937 100 100 . ‘ ° ° 100 100 ? 
1938 102 104 ° 100 ‘ . 104 103 
1939 103 106 ° 1012 ° 17824 106 107 
1940 121 127 > 111 ° 215 121 120 
1941 145 152 ° 124 ° 300 138 142 
1942 159 158 ° 141 ° 318 149 155 
1943 161 160 ° 154 ° 310 149 153 
1944 166 # 161 ° 173 ° 323 147 148 
1945 170 § 163 74 192 ° 347 146 146 
1946 195 3 163 82 217 . 491 147 149 
1947 213 162 100 220 ° 581 155 154 
1948 230 158 102 211 100 * 599 157 166 
1949 252 156 108 218 106 623 169 168 
1950 280 1697 oes 218 109 694 200 oon 
1950: Mar. 277 156 117 220 107 687 169 169 
Apr. 276 167 120 232 109 686 ° 170 
May 279 169 mee 217 108 683 ° 170 
June 287 170 oils 213 108 679 170 170 
July 281 171 213 103 679 ° 171 
Aug. 278 169 216 106 686 ° 171 
Sep. 279 179 216 110 698 172 172 
Oct. 289 178 214 110 713 ° 171 
Nov. 289 182 215 110 728 . 173 
Dec. 289 184 216 113 741 175 178 
1951: Jan. 185 221 116 759 185 
Feb. 187 226 118 on ° 188 
Mar 188 221 119 194 195 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing d= Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Weights based on family bu 
sumption. 
and Dec. 


® Jan. 





3 Average calculated for a 
7 New series, wi 


t enquiries. 





2 Weights based on estimates of 


riod of less than one year. 
base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.0O. to old series. 


* July 1936 = 100. 





te con- 


5 Sep. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 














































































































o Evaore (concl.) OCEANIA 
ountry i S : 
Switzerland] Turkey | xingdom || Australia | Fiji Hawaii | ,New 
Tews oe 20. 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva | Honolulu | 25-4 
of localities 
a June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
General 
bp ay aed a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 100 + : 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 7 . 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100 1 . 107 | 
1940 1102 112 119 110 $ . 112 | 
1941 127 138 129 115 % : 116 | 
1942 142 232 130 125 t . 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 - 100 * 123 
1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 125 
1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 127 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 128 
1947 159 343 100 ¢ 136 191 128 132 : 
1948 164 345 108 148 208 135 142 
1949 163 378 111 162 210 131 45 5 
1950 oe 360 114 179 214 128 153 ‘1949 
1950: Mar 159 7 382 113 ‘ . 126 , [1960 
Apr. 159 374 114 212 5 
May 159 361 114 176 & ; 151 ¢ 
June 159 357 114 ° _ 126 
July 159 350 114 ° 211 . . 
Aug. 160 343 113 180 ® . " 156 ® Pers¢ 
Sep. 161 341 114 ‘ ‘ 129 : (thor 
Oct 162 346 115 219 : : 
Nov 162 348 116 188 6 ‘ 159 6 
Dec 162 351 116 ; 130 : 
1951: Jan. 163 a 117 P 222 3 . ™ 
Feb 164 i 118 i i a 
Mar. 164 119 . 135 2 
Food | D 
8 
1937 100 100 100 100 ’ 100 | 
1938 100 98 101 104 ; 104 seni 
1939 102 98 101 109 100 1 110 
1940 113 2 111 118 110 4 . 113 ; 
1941 135 141 121 111 é ‘ 116 ig 
1942 155 275 116 121 x 118 1g 
1943 163 449 119 122 : 100 * 119 ; ois 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 121 ; 1s 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 120 19 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 121 
1947 171 400 100 « 129 195 141° 128 i. 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 145 19 
1949 176 460 114 164 209 144 ae cE 19 
1950 he 437 123 184 214 135 163 19 
1950: Mar. 1747 471 121 175 . 133 150 +4 
Apr. 174 460 122 178 213 131 152 19 
May 176 435 125 179 r 130 160 | 
June 177 430 123 179 134 166 1949 : 
July 177 420 122 181 209 135 168 1950 : 
Aug 180 408 121 183 , 138 169 : 
Sep. 181 406 122 192 " 139 170 ; 
Oct. 182 414 125 195 219 138 174 | 
Nov. 182 419 125 198 4 137 172 . 
Dec. 182 422 126 201 4 140 176 2 
1951: Jan. 181 ese 127 ose 220 145 176 (thous 
Feb. 180 be 127 an . 146 174 
Mar. 180 ae 128 wi . 148 175 
1 Ne) 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= Oct. ; 1¢ 
Miscellaneous. ending i 
Aug. #* New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. * Mar. 
* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947 = 100 5 New index, spliced by I.L.0. to old series; 


21 towns ; base: Jan. -Mar. 1949 = 100. ° Quarterly average. ” Revised series; composition, a-¢. 
8 Including heating. * Average of 8 months. 














Wages 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


























































































































| AMERICA 
| Canada United States | Arem | Chile Mexico Peru 
Date 
| Hour | Week | Hour Week | Month | Day | Hour* | Week®| Day 
I M. W. M. W. M. W. | M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Cents BS Cents s Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Soles 
1937 ° ° 62.4 24.05 109.9 12.60 0.36 ° ° 
1938 ° ° 62.7 22.30 112.7 14.35 0.40 . ‘ 
1939 ° 22.79 63.3 23.86 ° 16.61 0.60 26.92 : 
1940 . . 66.1 25.20 115.1 20.20 0.40 28.41 . 
1941 ° . 72.9 29.58 . 24.98 0.67 30.35 ° 
1942 ° ° 85.3 36.65 ° 32.67 0.68 30.94 . 
1943 ° . 96.1 43.14 126.9 36.35 0.84 38.53 . 
1944 ° ° 101.9 46.08 ° 43.30 0.85 42.63 . 
1945 69.4 ° 102.3 44.39 : 48.98 1.02 46.94 < 
1946 70.0 ° 108.6 43.82 185.1 56.51 1.17 53.44 34 
1947 80.3 36.34 123.7 49.97 ° 76.45 Sie 58.64 9.74 
1948 91.3 40.67 135.0 54.14 356.5 94.14 : es 12.50 
1949 98.6 43.97 140.1 54.88 483.2 111.52 ae 
1950 103.6 46.21 146.3 59.23 © a ace ° 
1949: Dec 101.1 43.26 140.8 56.04 927.7 122.99 ° 
1950: Mar. 101.7 45.91 142.4 56.53 526.7 126.11 ° ° ° 
June 103.9 46.46 145.3 58.85 526.2 130.47 ° ° ° 
| Sep. 105.3 47.27 147.9 60.64 as 130.82 . ; ; 
Dec. 109.0 46.60 154.2 63.84 ft sas ° . . 
Persons cov. 787 8 845 917 30 64 29 
| (thousands) |} (1948) z (1949) (1949) (1949) (1939) (1948) 
| Amenica (concl.) | ASIA 
| Puerto Rico Uruguay || Burma Israel 
Date 
| Hour Week Month | Month Hour ® Week ® Day ¢ 
I M. W. M.w. || M. um. «6| sh CUW. M. w. M. W. 
Cents $ Index 5 || Rupees | Prutoth Prutoth £I, gi. Index 
1937 e . ° ° < ° ° ° 
1938 ° . 109 ° ° ° ° ¢ 
1939 ° ° 109 e ° ° ° 102 
1940 . ° 112 ° ° . 106 
1941 . . 114 ° ° . 117 
1942 . ° 117 ° ° > ° ° 164 
1943 ° ° 132 ° 109 71 5.4 3.1 260 
1944 e ° 139 ° 126 87 6.2 3.9 $11 
1945 e e 155 ° 152 104 75 4.6 370 
1946 35.6 ¢ 12.57 ® 190 72 ° ° ° ° 437 
1947 41.3 14.30 228 82 190 129 9.3 5.5 481 
1948 42.9 15.21 273 95 ° . ° ° 569 
1949 44.1 15.31 oh 101 309 210 13.7 8.8 667 
1949: Dec. 43.7 15.33 103 ° ° ° 677 
1950: Mar. : : . : 692 
June ° ° ° ° bea 
Persons cov. ° 86 0.5 16 ° 
(thousands) (1948) (1949) (Mar. 1949) 
1 New series ; see above p. 428. 2 Oct. of each year. 3 Adults, 1943 : June ; 1944 and 1945: 
Oct. ; 1947: Feb. ; 1949: Mar. 4 938-Sep. 1939=100. Mon’ 





ending in month indicated. 


ct. 1 
5 1936=100. 


figures : averages for quarter 
© Average of nine A 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 



































































































































Asta (concl.) Europe 
ial inland 1 2 
Date Japan Bulgaria F d France | 
Day Month ® Day Hour ¢ Hour | | 
M. w. M. W. M. W. M. W. -- + — eo: M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Leva M. K. M. K. Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° 44.9 ° e 
1938 2.49 0.85 2.06 e 47.5 ° ° ‘ 
1939 2.57 0.89 2.03 ° 49.0 8.22 4.61 ° 
1940 2.78 1.05 2.28 e 52.7 ° ° . 
1941 3.03 1.17 2.54 ° 62.4 . ° ° 
1942 3.29 1.32 2.82 ° 72.6 14.42 8.18 ° 
1943 3.75 1.50 3.27 . 93.5 16.87 9.62 : 
1944 4.67 1.88 3.88 . 162.7 19.31 11.19 ‘ 
1945 5.50 2.37 4.50 130 278.0 6 . é 
1946 23.96 10.36 19.89 540 308.1 46.21 31.14 80.3 
1947 75 34 63 1 756 351.5 63.07 41.19 43.2 
1948 207 92 174 4 683 ee .04 60. 1 
1949 374 165 318 7516 =. 97.19 64.70 73.9 
1950 ° ° ° 9 133 ° e 81.4 
1949 : Dec. 410 176 348 9 264 98.56 | 65.78 | 75.4 i 
1950: Mar. ° 8 086 ° 100.03 65.70 78.5 lf 
June ° e . 8 727 111.77 69.86 79.6 
Sep. ° « . 9 030 ° 125.93 83.44 85.1 
Dec. ° é . 12 764 ie ° e 89.7 | 
Persons cov. ||__ 695 _|__257 953 ; 53 65 | 39 3170 || Pr 
(thousands) (Oct. 1949) (1945) (1949) (Jan. 1951) | ( 
= 
Europe (cont.) | 
5 6 i 
Date Germany Ireland | 
Hour Week Hour | 
mw. | w. | Mw. mM 6| hUW. s6O| dM. W. uw. | w. |Mw.?|/ 
RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. s. d. s. d. s. d. |] 
1937 ‘ ‘ a ° i 1 29 | 0 7.9 | 0114 |} 
1938 0.86 0.50 0.80 43.25 23.04 39.68 1 33 /}/ 0 82:0119 |) 
1939 ° a ‘ é ° 1 36 |} 0 85/)1 O.1 
1940 . ‘ . ‘ " 1 42/0 90/;1 06 
1941 ‘ ° : . ° ° 145/]/0 92);1 1.0 
1942 ° ° ° ° 1 52/;0 93);1 15 
1943 ° ° ‘ . 1 62/;}0103/1 2.6 
1944 ° > ° . ° e 1 7.4] 0111 | 1 3.6 
1945 . ° ° ° 1 79{|0113 | 1 38 
1946 0.96 § 0.58 § 0.90% | 38.74%| 20.75%] 35.71°| 1 92/1 04/1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 S IS} 3 83 ie 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 aaa aa 1 9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.54 36.16 55.57 was ie 
1950 1.39 0.89 1.27 68.23 40.43 61.29 ae oak pve 
1949: Dec 1.33 0.85 1.22 63.37 | 37.55 | 56.97 ‘ ‘ . 19% 
1950: Mar. 1.34 0.86 1.23 64.74 29 58.21 ° . 1 10.9 195 
June 1.36 0.87 1.24 66.51 89.18 59.91 ° ° 1 11.2 
Sep. 1.40 0.89 1.28 69.87 41.45 62.75 ‘ 1 11.3 
Dec. 1.47 0.94 1.34 71.81 42.79 64.28 “ 
Persons cov. 679 211 891 aS 679 211 891 B z 97 Pe 
(thousands) (Sep. 1949) (Oct. 1946) (th 
1 Including mining. 2 Rates. 3 Including salaried employers. 4See note on p. 428 above. 
Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 5 Bizonal area. Including build- of ex 
6 Including mining. One week in Oct. of each year. 7 Including juveniles. 8 Average! clud 
of June, Sep. and Dec. ‘ in m 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 






































































































































Europe (cont.) 
2 
ance | Date Ireland (concl.) Italy Netherlands 
four Hour! 2 | Week 2 Week 3 Hour Hour 4 
. W. M. W. M. W. M. skil. M. semi-skil.| M. unskil. 
Fr Index Index 8. d. Lire Cents Cents Cents 
1937 ° ° 41 ll ° e . e 
. 1938 . . 10 ° “ " ; 
. 1939 100 5 100 5 44 10 ° 58 48 438 
. 1940 106 103 46 6 ° 60 51 45 
. 1941 109 105 47 0O 68 55 50 
° 1942 109 106 7 ° 70 59 54 
. 1 117 117 52 9 ° 73 62 57 
. 1944 123 126 56 10 ° ° . 
: 1945 125 131 5 . 85 76 72 
. 1946 131 139 e- F7 ° 97 87 
30.3 1947 150 160 73 «66 101.40 102 93 87 
13.2 1948 165 182 9 135.10 109 99 
36.1 1949 171 191 ian 189.70 * ae 
13.9 1950 ft. itd eu } ise 
31.4 142.6 
15.4 1949: Dec. ° 5 ° 42.61 ° P . 
18.5 1950: Mar. on pie 84 4 142.53 ° : ° 
19.6 June ° ° 8 9 145.10F . ° . 
35.1 Sep. a ims 87 6 at ° ° " 
39.7 | Dec. . : a5 He a ; : 
170 || | Persons cov. 77 97 1712 254 
in. 1951) | (thousands) (1949) (Oct. 1946)| (Sep. 1949) (1948) 
| Europe (cont.) 
eae, Netherlands (concl.) Norway Saar? Sweden ¢ 
) Date 
en " Week ¢ Day ® Hour ® Hour | Week Hour 
M.semi-| M. 
_W.? M. skil. skil. | unskil. M. W. M. Ww M. W. M. W. |M.Ww, 1° 
is FL Fi. FL. Fl. Kr. Kr. Fr Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
eg 1937 ° : ‘ 3.21 e . ° ° ° 
114 |) 1938 ° ° 8.25 1.6311; 0.9711 ° ° ° ° . 
11.9 |} 1939 27.69 | 23.33 | 20.67 | 3.27 1.6611; 0.9711 ° " ° ° 
0.1 |) 1940 26.13 | 22.46 | 20.03 3.40 1.72 1.03 fF e ° ° ° ® 
0.6 1941 28.97 | 25.24 | 23.73 3.65 1.76 1.05 ° ° ° ° . 
1.0 1942 32.73 | 28.56 | 26.44 | 3.96 1.83 1.06 ° ° ° ° . 
1.5 1943 35.82 | 30.99 | 28.55 | 4.28 1.88 1.09 P ° ° ° ° 
2.6 1944 - 2 ‘ ‘ 1.92 1.14 . ° ° ° > 
3.6 1945 38.61 | 35.02 | 33.30 . 2.17 1.32 ° ° 1.90 1.26 1.73 
3.8 1946 46.65 | 42.44 | 40.36 | 5.68 2.52 1.53 ° ° 2.04 1.37 1.87 
48 1947 49.80 | 45.14 | 42.70 | 6.38 2.78 1.76 é ° 2.33 1.61 2.15 
78 1948 52.73 | 47.85 | 45.58 6.64 2.94 1.89 ° ° 2.53 1.79 2.34 
9.7 1949 . aii ode wie 3.09 1.98 83.71 | 3.904 | 2.50 1.78 2.32 
ene 1950 = ode ast ose bee oes 2.61 1.84 2.41* 
1949: Dec. ° ° . ° 3.15 2.03 | 84.84 | 4.017 | 2.52 1.79 2.33 
10.9 1950: Mar. é . ° ° 8.10 2.02 | 85.12 | 3.955 | 2.54 1.81 2.35 
11.2 June ° , P ° 3.26 2.11 | 89.07 | 4.275 | 2.61 1.83 2.42 
11.3 Sep. ee ° . ° 3.23 2.07 | 94.50*|} 4.450*| 2.61 1.84 2.41 
on Dec. ° ° Ps « oad oa pas oon 2.66 *| 1.86*| 2.46* 
97 Persons cov 254 938 80 23 
° ——— os ° = ° ° 
ot. 1946) (thousands) (1948) (1948) (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 
} above. 1 Rates. 2 Annual figures : averages of Mar. and Sep. 3 Including m . One week in Oct. 
— ae — b One 7S in Sep., he or yead of i 1. on Sep. 6 Inclu mining. 7 In- 
verage| cluding construction. nsurance statistics (accidents). on figures : averages for quarter ending 
in month indicated. 1° Including foremen and juveniles. 14 Third quarter. Estimate. 


































































































TABLE II. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
| Europe (cont.) 
| Switzerland United Kingdom 1 
om | Hour 2 Hour 3 Hour ¢ 
M. skil., | M. M. | M. semi- 
Ht eat | unskil. | W. M. W. skil. ski ansk.| W. M. WwW. M. W. § 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Index Fr. Fr. Fr. s. d. | 8. d. | s. d. 
1937 1.32 1.07 0.70 100 ° F > ° a ‘ 
1938 1.87 1.09 0.73 104 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 58/0 90/1 1.0 
1939 1.37 1.08 .73 103 1.54 1.17 0.74 ° ° ° 
1940 1.42 1.12 0.75 107 ° ‘ ‘ . . : 
1941 1.52 1.22 0.81 115 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 4 
1942 1.67 1.37 0.91 128 1.91 1.50 0.97 ‘ < 4 
1943 1.80 1.50 1.00 138 2.03 1.62 105 |2 50/1 41/1 10.6 
1944 1.90 1.60 1.08 147 2.14 1.73 115 |2 67/1 51/2 0.1 
1945 2.01 1.70 1.16 156 2.26 1.85 129 |2 67);1 5383/2 0.4 
1946 2.21 1.87 1.34 174 2.47 2.04 145 |2 7.8);1 65/2 38 
1947 2.40 2.04 1.49 190 2.66 2.19 1.57 |2 109|1 82/2 65.1 
1948 2.55 2.16 1.58 201 2.80 2.31 165 |3 1081 9.64 2 7.26 
1949 2.60 2.21 1.63 205 2.83 2.33 166 |3 21/;1 108|2 82 
1950 aa bas jie oul en ads ide 8 $36;1 117/23 9.5 
1949: Dec. 2.61 2.23 1.63 207 ° ‘ ° ‘: “ . 
1950: Mar. ‘ ‘ “ . _ ‘ 8 28/1 1123/2 87 
June 2.60 2.21 1.64 206 ° ° e R ‘ 
Sep. ° ‘ . ‘ " . ° 8 86/1 1171/2 95 
Dec. on bin ae ot ° » ° ° e . 
——— 16 11 55 | 123 135 115 4 800 
(thousands) (1948) (Oct. 1948) (1950) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom * (concl.) Australia| Hawaii New Zealand 
t 
—_ Week ? Week ® | Week ® Week ® 
M. w. M. W.5 M. M. W. M. Ww. M. W. 
s. d 8. d . d. Index $ 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
1937 ° ° ° ° 88 9 37 6 75 #7 
1938 70 il 32 10 50 4 ° e 94 6 38 4 80 8 
1939 ‘ ° ° ° 13.91 98 5 41 7 84 4 
1940 92 ll 89 3 67 O ° 21.12 101 9 44 10 86 10 
1941 103 Il 438 7 73 #7 ° 21.23 109 10 49 1 92 10 
1942 118 4 53 9 84 9 100 27.96 121 8 538 2 101 0O 
1943 128 6 61 9 94 O 107 33.86 1382 9 59 5 110 5 
1944 130 7 63 8 96 10 107 36.90 130 3 62 0O 109 11 
1945 126 7 62 8 95 7 107 41.43 134 10 63 9 114 5 
1946 126 7 65 10 100 10 109 42.25 1438 8 69 O 135 5 
1947 134 5 70 2 108 4 121 49.51 149 5 74 #O 131 9 
1948 143 4¢| 74 1¢| 116 10%|| 1238 51.42 | 165 2 838 6 | 14 5 
1949 148 1 79 8 120 10 152 $2. oa ee baa 
1950 156 8 83 2 127 5 whe oa a 
1949: Dec. ° ° ° 160 ° ° . 
1950 : en. 151 8 81 0 1238 4 mee . ‘ 7 
une ° . ° 169 . ‘ b 
Sep.. 156 8 83 127 5 176 ‘ . Z 
Dec, . . ° one ° ° ‘ 
Persons cov. ||__ 4 800 : >-_—S 28 122 









































1 Manual workers. 


averages for half-year ending in month indicated. 
res: Oct. of each ary except 1943 to 1945 (July) ; monthly 


5 Including juveniles. 
comparable with those for earlier dates. 
monthly figures ay Apr. and Oct. of each year. 

ee 


indicated. 





nearest 31 Mar. 





wing to changes in indus 


3 Oct. of each 


2 Earnings of wage earners involved in industrial accidents. Monthly 
ear, except 1939 (June). 


figures : 
4 Annual 


res: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 


trial classification, Oct. 


7 Annual figures : Oct. of each year, 


948 figures are not strictly 
except 1940 to 1945 (July) ; 
8 Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month 
































Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK IN MANUFACTURING 







































































































































12 Average of eight months. 13 Per week : 46.6 


| AMERICA | ASIA Europe 
Date 
United | Mex- | Puerto I Israel 2 Japan , |Czecho-| rin. 
Canada| r : Austria} slova- 
| States | ico? | Rico |-—W—]—W. |Per dayPwmeth’| ‘ | kiaS | land® 
1937 ° 38.6 ° . ° ° 9.91 . ’ ° 45.0 
1938 ° 35.6 ° " é 7 9.94 ° ° 45.9 
1939 ° 37.7 | 45.16 ° ° ° 9.46 ° : 44.987) 45.1 
1940 ° 38.1 | 43.60 ° ° . 9.45 ° ° ° 44.8 
1941 40.6 | 45.60 ° ° ° 9.50 ° ° 44.2% 
1942 ° 42.9 | 45.56 ° i . 9.58 ° 45.1 
1943 ° 44.9 ° ° 49.7 43.5 9.67 ° 45.7 
1944 45.2 | 46.32 ° 49.2 44.9 | 10.17 45.6 
1945 44.3 43.4 ann ° 49.2 44.1 9.92 . ° . 44.9 
1946 42.7 40.4 9 ° ° ° ° . 45.1679 44.3 
1947 42.5 | 40.4 34.6 || 48.9 | 42.5 8.0 . 164.4 | 46.10 | 44.3 
1948 42.2 40.1 35.5 e ° 7.9 (184.5 12/178.7 46.76 | 45.0 
1949 42.3 39.2 34.7 44.0 42.0 ae . 185.812... 44.1 
1950 42.3 | 40.5 fine 2 - .-. |189.0 ca J | 448 
1949: June 41.8 | 38.8 37.2 7.7 ° 186.3 * 42.1 
Sep. 42.7 39.6 . 33.7 ° e 7.7 ° 188.9 _ 45.0 
Dec. 39.9 39.8 ° 35.1 ° ° . 195.5 45.0 
1950: Mar. 42.8 39.7 ° Ges ° ° . 179,3  ||194.4 45.1* 
June 42.5 40.5 ° ° e 192.5 |/188.7 42.0 
Sep. 42.9 | 41.0 ‘ 4 : . 1195.0 45.2 
Dec. 40.1 41.4 . ° . ° 198.4 = -_ 
ll 5 953 434 
Persons cov. 787 8 845 64 Sa St ee 09 
(thousands) || (1948) | (1949) | (1939)| ° (Mar. 1949) | {94s)| |] {O45} (1950) 
Europe (concel.) 
Date Netherlands 18 
France Ger- l ~ Italy 27 M M M Nor- ah — cies 
314 |Mmany an ¥ . way en ni 
skil semi- unskil. dom 
skil. 
1937 40.4 ° ° ° e e . 44.8 47.2 47.1 : 
1938 38.8 49.5 44.2 ° ° > ° 44.1 46.3 46.3 46.3 
1939 40.7 ° 44.6 ° 48.0 48.5 48.5 45.2 45.6 47.1 ° 
1940 ° ° 44.4 . 43.5 44.0 44.5 42.7 46.6 47.3 ° 
1941 37.8 ° 43.5 ° 42.5 46.0 47.5 43.7 47.0 47.0 
1942 40.9 . 43.1 ° 47.0 48.5 49.0 42.9 47.2 46.8 ° 
1943 44.7 ° 43.3 ° 49.0 49.5 50.5 42.2 47.3 47.1 49.9 
1944 42.6 ° 43.6 : . ° ° 41.1 47.2 47.4 48.2 
1945 42.1 ° 44.4 ° 45.5 46.5 47.0 41.2 47.4 47.6 47.0 
1946 43.3 39.771) 44.7 ° 48.5 48.5 49.0 viet 46.8 47.8 46.0 
1947 44.6 39.1 44.6 8.00 49.0 48.5 49.0 f. ede 47.9 44.7 
1948 44.6 42.4 44.6 7.93 49.0 48.5 49.0 47.7 44,922 
1949 43.8t| 46.5 one 7.97 oon aes ae 47.4 45.0 
1950 44.8°r ° wee ‘ 47.5 45.7 
1949: June 43.7 46.3 ° 7.97 ° ° 47.4 ° 
Sep. 43.8 47.4 ° 8.03 TF ° 47.5 45.0 
Dec. 44.1 46.9 e 7.93 ° ° ° ° 47.4 " 
1950: Mar. 44.1 47.2 7.98F . 47.3 i 
June 44.4 48.2 7.98 ° ° ° 47.4 . 
Sep. 44.8 49.1 ce ° 47.7 45.7 
Dec 44,7 oat hon ° ° ° 47.7 ° 
891 97 1712 254 543 
Persons cov 8 870 -| 102 323 
4 Sep. Oct. se. |(--—,.... Ma 
(thousands) |! (1950) | {5985 | (946) | {$98} (1948) (1987) | {9% | (1950) 

1 Oct. of each year. * Adults. 1943: June ; 1944 and 1945: Oct. ; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 2 In- 
cluding salaried employees. ‘4 Including mining. Hours per month. * Including mining. * Original 
data, hours per fortnight, divided by two. * Mar. *® Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased 
number of establishments. ° Average of nine months. %° Ave of Feb. and Oct. 1 Oct. 1948, 


14 Annual : 1938, Jan.-Aug. ; 1942, Jan.- 


June, Sep. and Dec.; commenc 1943, a of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
and Sep. af Bieonal 4 i 


1945: Mar., June 


ncluding building. 16 Including mining. One week in 


Oct. of each year. 17 Hours per day. 18 One week in Sep., Oct., or Nov. 18 Including mining. 
semi-annual { Manual 


Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 1939: averages of al figures; 1946: June. 


workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July; monthly ‘figures: Apr. and 
Oct. of each year. 21 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 22 Owing to changes in industrial classifi- 


cation, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for ier dates. 





Wages in 22 Countries in October 1950 


The following table gives statistics of the hourly wages in October 
1950 of adult males in 30 occupations, obtained from an enquiry 
carried out by the International Labour Office. The data used 
were collected by the competent national or local statistical services 
in the different countries and transmitted directly to the Office. 

The figures are generally time rates of pay per hour, though 
time earnings or the time equivalent of piece or contract wages are 
given in the few cases where rates are not available (the earnings 
data given being average earnings). In some instances, wages per 
day, week or month have been divided by normal hours of work in 
the occupation to obtain hourly figures. As a rule the nature of 
the rates—minimum, average, predominant—is indicated in the 
footnotes. 

The area to which the rates relate is shown in the headings. 
The figures usually refer to cities or regions, though rates or averages 
of rates in the whole country are given where other data are not 
available. 

It should be pointed out that there are substantial differences 
between countries in the definition of the occupations. Where 
supplementary information has been supplied by the country con- 
cerned, this is given in a footnote. 

It will be seen from the above description that the series given 
in this table differ in several respects from the statistics of the 
general level of wages and of wages in manufacturing which appear 
regularly in the International Labour Review. 

The October 1950 enquiry included a separate list of occupations 
in mining, the textile industry, the chemical industry, iron and steel 
manufacture, wholesale and retail trade, and finance. Statistics 
for these supplementary groups will be published in the next issue. 





1 A table including data for a few additional countries will be published 
in the Year Book of r Statistics for 1949-1950. 











stre etca: 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 


















































AFRICA AMERICA 
. Sudan Union of South Africa United States 
Industry and occupation - 
Whele Cape T a Whee Baltimore 
country alles pee... WER country 
Rates a Rates # Rates ® 
; Piastres 8. d. 8. d. 3 z 
Food industry 
1. Bakers 5 2 1.176 2 10.43b P 1.0374 @ 
Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers 6% 3 2.186 3 2.186 
3. Upholsterers 6 38 2.186 3 2.186 . 
4. French polishers 6 2.186 3 2.186 
Printing and bookbinding 
5. Hand compositors } Book 5% 4 7.80b# 5 1.5003 i 000 
6. Machine and 
compositors job 6 5 2.638b%| 5 9.00b% 2. 
7. Machine minders 5 4 7.80b7%| 5 1.506% 2.000 28 
8. Bookbinders 5 4 7.806% 5 1.505 * 1.770 
9. Labourers (unsk.) ° ° . ° 
Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 6 3 3 3 3 
1l. Iron moulders 6 : : 
12. Pattern makers 6% 
13. Labourers (unsk.) 2% ° ° . 
Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics 6 3 0b 1.900a * . 
Construction 
15. Bricklayers and masons 8 3 7 3 8 ° 3.000 
16. Structural iron workers ‘ 8 7 8 68 ° 2.650 3% 
17. Concrete workers ae ee 2.300 14 
18. Carpenters and joiners 6% ie ES . 2.350 
19. Painters 6% 3 2 38 68 1.900 
20. Plumbers 6% 3 7 3 68 2.400 
21. Electrical fitters 7% 3 7 3 68 2.400 15 
22. Labourers (unsk.) 2% _ ® 1.350 
Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters 6% 3 3.04b 3 2.87b 1.820a 7 : 
24. Labourers (unsk.) 2% ° 1.170a ® ° 
Transport 
Railways : 
25. Goods porters 2% . ° 1.405a ® 
26. Permanent way labourers 2% 1.227a 
ea and buses: ost 
7. Drivers y . 1 
28. Conductors 4% . } 1.550 ** 
Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 5 4 4 1.40la 
Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk:) 2% ° . ° - 
(a) Averages. (b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 
by normal hours of work. 
‘ 1 Bus drivers ; for tram drivers, 4.5 piastres. * Minimum rates, June 1950. * Incl. cost-of-li allowance. 
70s. per week. 5 Minimum rates. ® Manufacturing establ ts only, Feb. 1950. 7 Journeyman 
linesmen, Sep. 1950. 8 Janitors, Sep. 1950. 8 " room and station attendants, Nov. 1950. 
Section men, Nov. 1950. +4 Machine-shop workers. 8 tenders or minder-operators. 1* Erectors. 


“Cement finishers. 4° Inside wiremen. 1 Drivers and conductors with 1 year’s service on buses and one-man 


streetcars. 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont. ) 






































America (cont.) 
5 United States (cont.) 
Industry and occupation 
Boston Chicago Denver Los Angeles New Orleans 
Rates ? 

Food industry . $ . $ ° 
1. Bakers 1.298a # 1.302a # 1.425a # 1.705a # 1.1884 2 
Furniture making 

2. Cabinet makers 1.580a 1° 1.440a 1° ° 
3. Upholsterers ° ° ° 
4. French polishers 1.380a 14 1.420a 14 H 
Printing and bookbinding 

5. Hand compositors ) Book 2.133 2.593 2.194 2.466 2.100 
6. Machine and 

compositors job 2.133 2.644a 2.194 2.466 2.200 

7. Machine minders 2.133 2.632 3 ° 2.466 3 ° 
8. Bookbinders 2.070 2.429a 1.975 2.420 2.100 
9. Labourers (unsk.) ° ‘ ° 2 . 
Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners . 
11. Iron moulders 1.670a * 1.760a 4 1.530a 4 1.760a 4 
12. Pattern makers e 2.100a 32 ‘ 2.320a 12 
13. Labourers (unsk.) 1.300a § 1.370a 5 1.170a 5 1.280a 5 
Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics 
Construction 
15. Bricklayers and masons 2.775 2.550 3.000 2.750 2.600 
16. Structural iron workers 2.550 & 2.600 ® 2.200 ® 2.380 ® 2,350 ® 
17. Concrete workers 2.775 7 2.450? 2.320 7 2.200 7 1.9757 
18. Carpenters and joiners 2.375 2.550 2.350 2.120 1.975 
19. Painters 2.100 2.475 2.125 2.200 1.800 
20. Plumbers 2.450 2.450 2.400 2.500 2.350 
21. Electrical fitters 2.600 § 2.525 ® 2.500 8 2.500 ® 2.400 ® 
22. Labourers (unsk.) 1.750 1.850 1.450 1.570 1.100 
Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters : 
24. Labourers (unsk.) . 
Transport 

Railways: 
25. Goods porters 
26. Permanent way labourers 

Trams and buses : 
2 a \ 1.600 ° 1.700 ® 1.330 ® 1.520 ® 1.430 ® 

Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 1.5lla 1.6964 1.3394 1.689a 1.089a 
Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) ° 





(a) Averages. 
by normal hours of work. 





(b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 





1 Minimum rates. 2 Machine-shop workers. 8 Machine tenders or minder-operators. 4 Floor 
moulders, summer 1950. 5 Shake-off men, summer 1950. 6 Erectors. 7 Cement finishers. 8 Inside 
wiremen. ® Drivers and conductors with 1 year’s service on buses and one-man streetcars. 10 Chair assem- 
blers. 11 Hand rubbers. 12 Wood-pattern makers, summer 1950. 





Electt 
23. E 
24. L 


Trani 


Car 
29. M 


Local 
30. L 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





America (cont.) 












































United States (concl.) Bolivia 
Industry and occupation 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco La Paz 
Rates * Earnings a 
Bolivianos 
Food industry . $ $ ° sal 
1. Bakers 1.453a # 1.286a # 1.346a *# 1.804a # 18.00 
Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers 9 e ° ° 13.07 
3. Upholsterers . ° ° . 12.58 
4, French polishers ° ° ° ° 12.13 
Printing and bookbinding 
5. Hand compositors } Book 2.483 2.200 2.315 2.630 14.22 
6. Machine and 
compositors job 2.483 2.200 2.315 2.630 37.49 
7. Machine minders 2.483 § 2.360 * 2.315 * 2.630 * 21.14 
8. Bookbinders 1.88la 1.9374 2.077a 2.630 19.04 
9. Labourers (unsk.) ° ° e 7.08 
Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners - ° ° ° 25.48 
11. Iron moulders 1.730a * 1.700a # ° 1.850a * 25.48 
12. Pattern makers : 1.920a ® : 1.270a ® : 
13. Labourers (unsk.) 1.290a 2° ~ 1.460a 1° 8.00 
Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics ° ° ° ° 20.61 
Construction 
15. Bricklayers and masons 3.250 3. 3.000 3.000 11.00 
16. Structural iron workers 3.250 § 2. 5 2.500 § 2.500 § 14,35 14 
17. Concrete workers 3.000 ® 2.525 ® 2.500 © 2.200 * 11.00 
18. Carpenters and joiners 3.000 2.525 2.500 2.225 13.38 
19. Painters 2.450 2.150 2.320 2.275 ° 
20. Plumbers 3.000 2.250 2.500 2.500 16.25 44 
21. Electrical fitters 3.000 7 2.875 7 2.500 7 2.625 ? 18.75 12 
22. Labourers (unsk.) 2.150 1.475 1.650 1.550 5.50 22 
Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters . - " . 16.64 
24. Labourers (unsk.) ° ° : ° 6.00 
Transport 
Railways : 
25. Goods porters . ° ° ° 4.29 
26. Permanent way labourers ° ° ° . 8.13 
: ~~ and buses: 21.97 18 
27. Drivers . 
28. Conductors } 1.700 ® 1.450 ° 1.430 ° 1.530 ° { 19.10 38 
Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 1.752a 1.527a 1.536a 1.817a 20.68 
Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) | 4.00 
(a) Averages. (b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 
by normal hours of work 
1Minimum rates. ® Machine-shop workers. %Machine tenders or minder-operators. * Floor 
moulders, summer 1950. 5 Erectors. 6 Cement finishers. 7 Inside wiremen. 8 Drivers and conductors 


With 1 year’s service on buses and one-man streetcars ; New York, incl. subway motormen after 1 year’s service. 
A ood-pattern makers, summer 1950. 1° Shake-off men, summer 1950. 11 Contract or piece earnings. 
Tram drivers. 13 Railway conductors. 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





America (concl.) 














HOU 



































Chile Nicaragua 
Industry and occupation Indu 
Antofagasta Concepcién Santiago Valparaiso Managua 
Rates ab Rates 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Cérdobas ; 
Food industry Food ir 
1. Bakers 14.88 10.44 14.29 15.13 1.00 1. Bak 
Furniture making Furnitu 
2. Cabinet makers 6.25 11.00 17.50 11.25 1.50 2. Cak 
3. Upholsterers 7.50 14.38 15.63 10.88 1.20 3. Up! 
4. French polishers 5.63 7.50 13.75 8.94 1.30 4, Fre 
fy and bookbinding Printiny 
5. Hand compositors } Book 13.00 17.38 29.46 29.70 2.00 5. Har 
6. Machine and 6. Mac 
compositors job 25.73 26.86 33.83 24.75 * C 
7. Machine minders 17.83 15.70 30.98 26.13 2.00 7. Mac 
8. Bookbinders 11.54 17.32 29.46 23.50 ° 8. Boo 
9. Labourers (unsk.) 5.33 8.03 17.18 22.50 1.30 9. Lab 
Manufacture of machinery Manufa 
10. Fitters and turners 13.75 11.91 20.00 12.33 2.50 10. Fitt 
11. Iron moulders 10.75 8.85 19.05 12.94 2.00 ll. Iror 
12. Pattern makers 10.75 13.00 17.80 12.27 2.00 12. Pati 
13. Labourers (unsk.) 8.50 6.88 12.00 11.52 1.40 13. Lab 
Transport equipment Transpo 
14, Garage mechanics ° ° ° 1.80 14. Gar 
Construction Construc 
15. Bricklayers and masons 12.50 14.25 ° 13.13 1.60 15. Bric 
16. Structural iron workers 10.00 11.25 15.00 12.75 2.20 16. Stru 
17. Concrete workers 8.13 7.10 12.50 8.75 1.90 17. Con 
18. Carpenters and joiners 10.63 11.38 12.50 14.25 1.70 18. Cary 
19. Painters 9.63 13.75 17.50 14.00 1.40 19. Pair 
20. Plumbers 9.63 12.50 15.00 19.25 1.50 20. Plur 
21. Electrical fitters 13.75 9.50 15.00 17.25 2.00 | 21. Elec 
22. Labourers (unsk.) | 7.59 6.25 12.50 8.13 1,20 22. Lab 
Electric light and power | Electric 
23. Electric fitters 13.05 15.38 17.25 16.88 2.00 23. Elec 
24. Labourers (unsk.) 11.25 10.94 13.79 = 1.20 24. Lab 
Transport | Transpo 
Railways : i Railw 
25. Goods porters 12.00 11.38 13.13 10.63 1.30 25. Goo 
26. Permanent way labourers 10.75 13.88 10.63 10.00 1.20 26. Perr 
Trams and buses: Trams 
27. Drivers 12.79 3 17.00 ? 26.00 2 18.28 1.40 27. Driv 
28. Conductors 5.42 2 7.25 3 21.50 * 17.28 1.00 28. Con 
Cartage : Cartag 
29. Motor drivers 12.69 17.50 17.50 17.50 1.80 29. Mot 
Local authorities Local au 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 10.88 8.75 13.75 11.75 1.00 30. Lab« 
(a) Averages. (>) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided (a) A 
by normal hours of work by normal 
1 Bus drivers and conductors only. * Tram drivers ; for bus drivers, 39.75 pesos. * Tram conductors; 1 Gra 
for bus conductors, 20.75 pesos. 1.90 ruper 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 
































ASIA 
Burma Japan Pakistan ** 
Industry and occupation na 
Whole East . N. W. 
Rangoon country Bengal Karachi Frontier Prov. 
Rates a Earnings a Rates a b 
Ru Yen Ru Ru Ru 
Food industry ™= _ ye “— 
1. Bakers 0.44 0.63 0.44 
Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers . ° 0.44 0.78 0.58 
3. Upholsterers ° e 0.50 0.73 . 
4. French polishers . 0.46 . 
Printing and bookbinding 
5. Hand compositors } Book 0.42 . 0.39 0.49-0.85 0.44 
6. Machine and 
compositors job 0.54 ° 1.04 0.97-1.46 0.44 
7. Machine minders 0.41 ° 0.41 ° > 
8. Bookbinders 0.41 . 0.27 0.39-0.61 0.24 
9. Labourers (unsk.) 0.22 ° 0.23 0.29 0.15 
Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 0.37-0.58 0.38 0.53-1.06 0.29 
ll. Iron moulders . 0.30 . 0.29 
12. Pattern makers 0.21-0.27 0.32 0.38-0.75 0.58 
13. Labourers (unsk.) ° 0.19 0.25-0.31 0.15 
Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics 1.12 4 . 0.88 0.50-1.08 0.58 
Construction 
15. Bricklayers and masons 0.75 44,40 § 0.48 0.63-0.69 0.58 
16. Structural iron workers 0.75 41.56 0.54 0.63-—0.69 0.66 
17. Concrete workers 0.75 ° 0.48 0.63-0.75 0.66 
18. Carpenters and joiners 1.00 40.97 0.48 0.75-0.88 0.58 
| 19. Painters 0.75 42.46 0.48 0.38-—0.50 0.58 
|} 20. Plumbers ‘ 40.40 0.44 0.38-0.50 0.58 
21. Electrical fitters . e 0.27 0.49-0.73 0.44 
22. Labourers (unsk.) 0.25 22.62 * 0.31 0.25 0.22 
Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters 0.33 0.50-0.63 0.44 
| 24. Labourers (unsk.) 0.24 0.25-0.31 0.34 
| Transport 
Railways : 
25. Goods porters 0.47 . 0.28 0.29 
26. Permanent way labourers 0.37 * . 0.29 0.34 
Trams and buses : 
27. Drivers ° 0.30 0.35-0.58 . 
28. Conductors e 0.16 0.35-0.54 ° 
Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 0.81 54.60 0.32 0.40 0.29 
Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) ° 24.89? 0.30 0.20 0.22 





(a) Averages. 
by normal hours of work. 


1 Grade I mechanics. 


90 rupees. 5 Incl. concrete workers. 


® Assistant ch 





8 Grade I workmen. 


® Apprentices. Average both sexes, July 





(b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 


* Head drivers; for drivers, 
Sep. 1950. 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





EvuROPE 





Austria Belgium 





Industry and occupation 
Whole 


‘ : 2 
Vienna 8 provinces country 





Rates a Rates 4 








, Schillings Schillings illi Francs 
Food industry 
1. Bakers 4.87-5.76 ° ° 21.25 § 


Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers > A ' , J 21.70-22.50 © 
3. Upholsterers ° i ‘ . 21.70-22.50 
4. French polishers . t . i 19.75-21.40 ? 


ae and bookbinding 
5. Hand compositors } Book 4.10-5.38 . ° 23.50 ® 
. Machine and 
compositors job 5.52-5.65 
. Machine minders 3.83-5.38 
. Bookbinders 3.67-5.11 
. Labourers (unsk.) 3.22-4.54 


Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 4.00-4.20 ‘ t 18.90-20.20 
1l. Iron moulders 3.75 ° ‘ 18.90-20.20 
12. Pattern makers 4.00 . . 18.90-20.20 
18. Labourers (unsk.) 3.35 15.40 


Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics ° 3 i 3.35-4.40 16.70-22.20 


Construction 
. Bricklayers and masons J J 4, Ss. 35 22.10-23.60 ® 
. Structural iron workers ° “ < 3.7 21.00-23.60 14 
. Concrete workers > . 4, S08. 30 21.00-22.40 12 
. Carpenters and joiners ° . i 4.30-5.50 19.50-20.60 13 
. Painters ° x ‘ 3.09-4.68 19.50-20.60 
. Plumbers ° . . 4.30-4.40 19.50-20.60 
. Electrical fitters ° , . 4.30-4.40 19.50-20.60 
. Labourers (unsk.) é . . 8.80-5.05 15.60-18.90 34 


Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters , ‘ 17.23 15 
24. Labourers (unsk.) t ‘ R 15.25 16 


Transport 
Railways : 

25. Goods porters 3.75-4.38 3.75-4.38 

26. Permanent way labourers 3.48-4.23 3.48-4.23 


Trams and buses: 
27. Drivers 3.39-3.67 3.39-3.67 ij J 19.89-21.136 2? 
28. Conductors 3.39-3.67 3.39-3.67 t ° 


Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 4.78-4.90 4.78-4.90 ° 17.00 38 89.50 


Local authorities 




















30. Labourers (unsk.) 8.39-3.53 1 3.96-4.12 ° ° 78.75 











(a) Averages. (0) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 
by normal hours of work 


1 Excl. Vienna. * Highest and lowest rate of Burgenland, Carinthia, Lower Austria, Upper Austria, 
Salzburg, Styria, Tyrol or Vorarlberg. 3 Lower Austria, 3.75-5.20 schillings. 4 Minimum rates. 5 Oven- 
men; table hands, 20.25 francs. * Brussels and TE  Liége,, Ghent, Charleroi. 
® Antwerp, Liége. 10 Charleroi, Ghent. 11 Liége. harleroi. 3 Ghent. 14 Highest and lowest 
rate of Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, Charleroi or Ghent. 15 Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, Charleroi. 16 Ghent, 
16.16 francs. 7 Bus drivers only. 8 Trucks over 3 tons ; under 3 tons, 16 francs. 19 Municipal cngieyee. 





Food ir 
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2. Cak 
3. Up! 
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Printin; 
5. Hai 
6. Mac 
C 
7. Mac 
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10. Fitt 
ll. Iror 
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| 13. Lab 


Transpo 
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2 Electric | 


23. Elec 
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29. Mote 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





‘ Iceland 
Industry and occupation 





ie Dundalk 


Rates a 








Krénur 
Food industry 
1. Bakers a 14.30 


Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers 79.70 ° 14.29 
3. Upholsterers ° 12.75 


j—) 


Bs § 
2 5° 


to to tO 
wrwr 
wrwr 
Ow 


4, French polishers ° . ° 


Printing and bookbinding 
. Hand peer) Book 89.11 14.30 


o 
© 
ie) 


Wrwe¢ 
@ 
= 
wore 

© 
eee 
meococ 6 


. Machine 


NI 
ew 
—_ 


0 
6. and 

compositors job 15.28 
7. Machine minders ° 14.30 
8. Bookbinders 84.63 14.30 
9. Labourers (unsk.) 76.60 4 


Bes & 88 


ao 
-oOoYK>hk 


Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 80.78-81.31 14.22 
|1l1. Iron moulders 81.34 14.22 
/12. Pattern makers 69.14 14.22 
13. Labourers (unsk.) ‘ 





to Co CO tO 
SoSo 
S338 
orce cece 
mmr rr 
— 
=SS9 

zzz 


Transport equipment 
| 14. Garage mechanics . ° 13.68 


| Construction 

. Bricklayers and masons 81.81 92.00 

. Structural iron workers . 4 

. Concrete workers ° > 

. Carpenters and joiners 80.49-—79.24 | 91.30-88.00 

. Painters 80.05 88.00 
20. Plumbers . 93.25 
21. Electrical fitters D 90.00 

2. Labourers (unsk.) - 80.60 


Z Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters 
24. Labourers (unsk.) 


© 
@ 
a 
“I 
2 
) 
~) 
i] 


eS 
ee 
we 


tS Co Co GO GO 20 Ot 
to GG COO 2 et 
Sussss 2s & 


oe wigogom omen =e Sr SO Cos 
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2 
a 
wc 


go hEegeRDROM¢or0 
RS 8838388388 
wocoeoeoesr 
se tee 


now 
reo 
On 
co 
Ss 


Transport 
Railways : 
25. Goods porters 
26. Permanent way labourers 





— to 
roe 
Sh 
—— 
re 
Sh 


Trams and buses: 
27. Drivers ‘ 5.25-2 7.13 


28. Conductors 2.50-2 5.00 


Be 


t% 
a 
wr 
eo 


we 
aD 


Cartage : 
29, Motor drivers d 11.63 /2 2.04-2 9.19/2 3.12-2 6.25/2 1.63-2 4.13 


Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 10.70 2 3.23 2 5.18 1 11.23 





























(a) Averages. (b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 
ty normal hours of work. 


1Nov. 1950. 2 Ovenmen ; tablehands: Cork, 2s. 11.87d.; Dublin, 3s. 1.48d.; Dundalk, 2s, 5.11d. ; 


‘Bricklayers only. | Skilled workers. Unskilled workers, Cork and Dublin, 2s. 7.50d. 5 Sep. 1950. 
‘Minimum rates, incl. cost-of-living bonus. 7 Predominant rates, incl. cost-of-living bonus. 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Netherlands Portugal Sweden 





Industry and occupation 


The Rotter- : . - 
Hague ‘aon Utrecht | Lisbon Goteborg Malmé 





Rates Rates a} Rates 





Florins | Florins Escudos | Kronor | Kronor 


Food industry , Food i 
1, Bakers 1.036 | 1.036 4.05 2.39 # 2.65 # ‘ 1. Ba 





Furniture making Furniti 
2. Cabinet makers 1.02 1.02 1.02 5.16 ms x 

3. Upholsterers r 1.02 1.02 ° 

4, French polishers 0.92 0.92 0.92 5.67 


Printing and bookbinding Printin 
5. Hand compositors ) Book 1.09 1.09 d 6.70 : : x 5. Ha 
6. Machine and 6. Ma 

compositors job 1.18 ° 8.48 
7. Machine minders ‘i l.l4a ° 6.29 
8. Bookbinders é 1.09 1.09 d 5.78 
9. Labourers (unsk.) ° ‘ ° Re 3.80 


Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners d . d d 5.69 
11. Iron moulders d J J J < 
12. Pattern makers : d d J « 
13. Labourers (unsk.) 5 ‘ * ' P 





Transport equipment Transpe 
14. Garage mechanics d . . : : 14. Gar 


Construction 

. Bricklayers and masons 
. Structural iron workers 
. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and joiners 
. Painters 

. Plumbers 

- Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


to 
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Electric 
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24. Lab 
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Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters 
24. Labourers (unsk.) 


Transport Transpo: 

Railways : Railw: 
25. Goods porters ‘ ‘ le x . : . 25. Goor 
26. Permanent way labourers y 97a fe 97a . A . 26. Pern 


No 
2S 


aR 
oo 
er 
aS 


RR 

oo 
ou 
atid 
on 


oo 
we we 
gor0 
S 

BS 
0 


om 
ims 
Rar 

ou 


Trams and buses: Trams 
27. Drivers . ’ ‘ . ° 27. Driv 
28. Conductors 1.00 a .03 " . . ° 28. Cone 


Cartage : Cartag 
29. Motor drivers 1.03 b d . : 29. Mote 








Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.94a 
































(a) Averages. (b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divié 
by normal hours of work. 


1Sep. 1950. 2 Minimum rates, incl. cost-of-living bonus. 3 Predominant rates, incl. cost-of-livi 
bonus. 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont. ) 





Industry and occupation 


Europe (cont.) 





Switzerland 


United Kingdom 





Basle Berne Geneva [Lausanne | Zurich 


Birmingham Bristol 





Rates * 


Rates 





Food industry 
1. Bakers 


Furniture making 

2. Cabinet makers 
3. Upholsterers 

4. French polishers 


Printing and bookbinding 

5. Hand compositors } Book 

6. Machine 
compositors 

7. Machine minders 

8. Bookbinders 

9. Labourers (unsk.) 


Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 
ll. Iron moulders 

12. Pattern makers 

13. Labourers (unsk.) 


a 
job 


Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics 


Construction 

. Bricklayers and masons 
. Structural iron workers 
. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and joiners 
. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters 
24. Labourers (unsk.) 


Transport 
Railways : 
25. Goods porters 
26. Permanent way labourers 


Trams and buses: 
27. Drivers 
28. Conductors 


Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 


Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 





a | 





2.47 b 


3.16 62 
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i) 
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2.47 b 


3.77 b? 





Francs 


2.71 b® 
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pOpOPOWw Lo” 
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2.37 
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3.29 b? 
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— woClw. « 
eeewuwde 
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DONA H Ds « 
aR eeww 
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$990 
10 
aH 
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oe 


2.73 b 


3.07 b# 





d. 
4.53 a b 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


0.14 b 


1.52 b 
0.14-3 6.76 b 
0.14 b 
4.55 b 


0.14 b 


1 
3 0.14-3 
0 


o wo 


-52 6 
6.76 b3 
14 b 


wo 


OR 20 WO 
tor LO tO 
SRD OEM 
Sear 

& 0 
coco 


vw 
vo 
By 
° 


— 
— 


RO C9 RD RO ROAD ROO 
a= goSSSan5 
as 88833833 

20 69 29 20 20 20 22 
: 2OSSSanS 
as Sssss8ss3 


— 


ror 

_ 
—o 
rr 
~~ 


wr 
yOx0 
— 


bo 
BS 


2 388265 2 


2 4.096 2 8.276 














(a) Averages. 
by normal hours of work. 


1 Rate for highest category in the occupation. 
tram drivers : Geneva, 3.26 francs ; Zurich, 3.75 francs. 


2 Maximum rates. 
5 Vehicles over 5 tons. 


3 Minimum rates. 


(6) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 


“Bus and 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 30 OCOUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





: United Kingdom (cont.) 
Industry and occupation 





Glasgow Leeds London Manchester 








d. 
Food industry 
1, Bakers 6.936 


Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers 9.00 
3. Upholsterers 9.00 
4, French polishers 9.00 


Printing and bookbinding 
5. Hand compositors ) Book 3 0.146 3 
6. Machine and 
compositors job 3 1.52—3 2.216 , " 3 1.52b 
z Machine minders . J 3 0.14—3 6.766 
0.14b 


. Bookbinders 0.146 \ ° 3 14 
J i 2 4.556 


0.146 


9. Labourers (unsk.) 


Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 
11. Iron moulders 

12. Pattern makers 

13. Labourers (unsk.) 


Transport equipment r 
14. Garage mechanics . 7.00 i ‘e- 


5.18b 
7.10b 
9.94b ; 
1.126 13. La 


2 2 20 


] 
~ 





Construction 

. Bricklayers and masons 
. Structural iron workers 
. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and joiners 
. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 
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Transport 
Railways: 

25. Goods porters 2.186 2.186 

26. Permanent way labourers 2 2.18b 2.18b 


Trams and buses: 
27. Drivers 2 4.5) 
28. Conductors 2 3.41—2 4.23b 


Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 2 3.8261 2 3.8261 5.32a b} 


O—2 5.32b | 2 4.50—2 5.326 
2 3.41—2 4.236 


Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 2 3.27b 2 3.27b 6.00b 





























(a) Averages. (b) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 
by normal hours of work. ; 


1 Vehicles over 5 tons. 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





United Kingdom i New Zealand 
Industry and occupation (conel.) 





Newcastle Wellington 





Rates Rates a 





d. 
5.65 * 


d. 
Food industry 
1, Bakers 4.17a 


Furniture making 
2. Cabinet makers 9.006 
3. Upholsterers 9.006 
4. French polishers 2 9.006 


Printing and bookbinding 
5. Hand compositors } Book 0.146 
6. Machine and 
compositors job 1.526 
. Machine minders 83 0.14—3 6.766 
. Bookbinders 0.146 
. Labourers (unsk.) 4.556 


Manufacture of machinery 
10. Fitters and turners 2 5.185 
ll. Iron moulders 6.726 
12. Pattern makers 2 9.94b 
13. Labourers (unsk.) 2 1.09—2 1.646 


Transport equipment 
14. Garage mechanics 


Construction 
15. Bricklayers and masons 
6. Structural iron workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and joiners 
. Painters 
. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 
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Electric light and power 
23. Electric fitters 
24. Labourers (unsk.) 
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Transport 
Railways : 

25. Goods porters 2 2.186 4 0.30 

26. Permanent way labourers 2 2.186 11.40—4 2.10 


Trams and buses : 
27. Drivers 2 4.50—2 5.32 0.90—4 2.70 
28. Conductors 2 3.41—2 4.23 0.90—4 2.70 


Cartage : 
29. Motor drivers 2 3.826 2 3.45—4 6.60 


Local authorities 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 2 3.276 3 9.45 1.50 


























(a) Averages. (6) Wages per hour calculated on basis of daily, weekly or monthly wages, divided 
by normal hours of work. 


. 1 Vehicles over 5 tons. 2 Minimum rates. % Journeymen, structural steel work. « Foremen. 
Manoline operators. 6 Journeyman boiler-makers. ®§ Head moulders. 8 Surfacemen. ® Tram drivers 
and conductors only. 1° Vehicles under 2 tons. 
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Karol Adamiecki, the leading Polish theoretician in this field. The capitalist 
theory of scientific management was concerned only with the technical factors 
of productivity and there are many new factors which must now be taken into 
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Disposiciones 

tuto Editorial Reus, 1950. 135 pp. 18 pesetas. 

A collection of the legislative and administrative enactments in force with 
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labour. 
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the Lany Campaign. Prague, Orbis, 1951. 44 pp. 

A pamphlet describing the campaign to recruit mining apprentices, under- 
taken by the Central Board of Working Youth under the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare. The campaign succeeded in enrolling 11,600 students between 
15 and 18 years in the mining schools during the year 1949/50. 

The author describes the efforts made to ensure sound vocational training and 
to facilitate and rationalise work in the mines (mechanisation, safety measures). 
The apprentices are lodged in hostels and receive the adult miner’s wage at the 
end of the two-year training period. The last chapter deals with other advantages 
enjoyed by miners as regards wages, hours of work, insurance, holidays with pay, 
housing and special rations. 
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Bsonness, Gunnar. Yrkesorientering for ungdom. Oslo, Halvorsen & Larsen 
Forlag, 1950. 282 pp. 
Based on a series of broadcasts giving advice on the choice of a career, this 
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Wages ; Conditions of Work. 
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Editions Radar, 1950. 63 pp. 3.80 francs. 

A general survey of the social welfare achievements of the major Swiss under- 
takings as regards the physical well-being and intellectual development of the 
children of employees, the protection of the workers, social insurance, holidays 
and recreation, various forms of financial aid, food and housing facilities, etc. 
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Cycles. National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., Occasional Paper 34. 
New York, 1950. 66 pp. 

This paper sets out first to verify statistically the proposition that wage rates 
fail to respond quickly to changes in the general level of business activity. One of 
the main difficulties facing investigations of this sort has been the lack of data 
on wage rates, though figures on hourly earnings are usually available for several 
industries. The second question is, therefore, whether firm relations between the 
movements of rates and earnings can be established, so that “ we can extend our 
knowledge of the behaviour of wage rates by utilising the fuller body of data on 
hourly earnings”. The conclusion reached is that this is in fact possible in 
some cases which were investigated (all manufacturing industries, each of nine 
branches of manufacture, interstate railroads in the United States and manu- 
facturing industries in the United Kingdom). 

The authors found that the turning points in wage rates usually occurred a 
substantial number of months later than those in business activity and employ- 
ment. The average lag was nine to eleven months ; in the United States railroad 
industry it was even longer. 
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LaskKER, Bruno. Human Bondage in Southeast Asia. Chapel Hill, University of 

North Carolina Press, 1950. 406 pp. $6. 

A study begun during the war as one of several enquiries into labour conditions 
in South-East Asia initiated by the International Secretariat of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and completed and published under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Although slavery has been largely abolished through- 
out the world, human bondage survives in many places and in many forms, and 
appears in all the countries of South-East Asia. The lack of personal freedom for 
millions of people must be reckoned with as a retarding factor in plans for the 
improvement of labour standards, and the author points out that further advances 
in labour legislation alone can aid but not complete the liberation of the classes 
in question. The education of public opinion is of paramount importance, together 
with such measures as increased credit facilities, easier access to land and a wider 
choice of vocational opportunities. The study traces the history of slavery, serf- 
dom and peonage, debt bondage, forced labour and compulsory public services, 
down to the development of labour relations in modern enterprise, with its prob- 
lems and methods of contract labour and recruiting. Much attention is given 
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to the international action taken in this field by the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation in particular, and the author emphasises the 
importance of regional international co-operation between the Governments of 
South-East Asia in working out programmes of social improvement. In conclusion 
he sums up the present situation and the prospects for the future. 

Well annotated and indexed, with a number of useful appendices, the book is 
a valuable guide to the study of an important aspect of the social and psychological 
background to the customs and attitudes of the peoples of South-East Asia, on the 
understanding of which the political, economic and social development of the 
region depends. 
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Industrial Hygiene. 


BauNSEN, Poul. Arbejdspsykologi. Synspunkter og Problemer. Copenhagen, Nyt 
Nordisk Forlag Arnold Busck, 1950. 272 pp. 
Deals with vocational guidance, vocational training, rationalisation, fatigue, 
monotony, accident proneness, human relations, attitude to work, group psychology 
and management. 
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The author, Research Psychologist in the Personnel Division of the General 
Electric Company, Connecticut, describes techniques used in the selection and 
placement of workers, with emphasis on psychological testing. A short chapter 
summarises the results of studies on the working environment (lighting, colours, 
temperature, noise, accident proneness, fatigue, absenteeism, turnover, rating and 
morale) and the final chapter deals with the counselling of the worker. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


CENTRAL HeattH Services Councit, United Kingdom. National Health Service 
Act, 1946. Report of the Central Health Services Council for the period ending 
December 31, 1949, preceded by a Statement made by the Minister of Health. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 33 pp. Is. 


This first report of the Central Health Services Council, constituted under the 
National Health Service Act of 1946 to advise the Minister of Health on matters 
connected with the administration of the Act, covers the period from 5 July 1948 
to 31 December 1949. During the period, the Council set up a Committee for the 
important question of health centres, which is to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on the lines along which health centres should be developed. It also appointed 
a Committee on Hospital Administration to review the organisation of the hospital 
services ; and this Committee submitted an interim report recommending that 
complete unit costing of a number of hospitals should be taken in hand forthwith. 
The question of prescribing was also considered with a view to examining whether 
it was possible to make positive and detailed recommendations to avoid excessive 
prescribing of medicines. A number of recommendations were made with a view 
to relieving the pressure on hospitals, more particularly by improving facilities for 
minor operations in out-patient departments, treating more patients in their homes, 
discharging post-operative cases to convalescent homes, etc., redistributing beds 
among specialties, etc. The problem of the treatment of the elderly chronic sick 
was also considered. 
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Finally, the Council proposed to consider during 1950 what advice should be 
formulated on the subject of co-operation between hospitals, local authorities and 
general practitioner services, the need for which had become clearer in the course 


of the period covered by the report. 


GovERNMENT Actuary, United Kingdom. National Insurance Act, 1946. First 
Interim Report by the Government Actuary for the Period 5th July, 1948 to 31st 
March, 1950. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. 29 pp. Is. 

This review of the first period of operation of the National Insurance Act 
compares the results with the original estimates. The position is more favourable 
than anticipated, chiefly owing to the fact that the unemployment rate did not 
reach the expected level. The surplus for the first 21 months is £225 million, so 
that the accumulated funds have increased to over £1,000 million. 


HEALTH SERVICES PLANNING Commission, Saskatchewan. Annual Report of the 

Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, 1949. Regina, Thos. H. McConica, 1950. 

78 pp. 

The report covers the third year of the Saskatchewan hospital services scheme, 
which insures all residents on a compulsory basis except those in the northern 
districts. Benefits include hospital maintenance and services, but not treatment 
by medical practitioners not employed by hospitals. Blood plasma and certain 
new drugs were added in 1948. 

In 1949, the number of days of care per 1,000 of covered adults and children 
was 2,095, or 10.5 per case, on the basis of total days during the year divided by 
the number of admissions. The corresponding average duration for new-borns 
was 8.9 days. The distribution of cases and days by length of stay shows that 
73.8 per cent. of all cases discharged were cases lasting 1-10 days, and 35.4 per 
cent. of all patient-days arose from such cases. An analysis of the number of cases 
per 1,000 of covered population by causes, age and sex reveals a total case-rate of 
199.6 for both sexes, 155.6 for men and 246.9 for women. Rates are highest for 
those up to one year of age and for those aged 70 and over, except that the female 
rate is highest at ages 25-44, for obvious reasons. As to causes, the highest fre- 
quency is found for diseases of the respiratory system, which is 45.00 per 1,000 of 
population. Both the total frequency rate and the rates for most disease groups 
have risen since 1947. While respiratory diseases are prevalent mainly among 
children under 14, diseases of bones and organs of movement, neoplasms and 
diseases of the circulatory system mainly prevail among those over 45. The service 
was financed in 1949 by a tax of $f0 for each self-supporting person and $5 for a 
dependent child under 21 years of age, with a maximum of $30 per family. In 
1950, the tax was $10 for all persons over 18. 


Honees, Margaret B. (editor). Social Work Year Book, 1951. A Description of 
Organized Activities in Social Work and in Related Fields. 11th issue. New 
York, American Association of Social Workers, 1951. 696 pp. 

This new edition of a volume previously published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation is a useful compendium of information on social welfare activities and 
organisations in the United States. More than 70 topical articles deal with 
numerous aspects of social work, as well as its inter-relations with other fields, 
such as health, education and religion. The volume also contains a directory of 
agencies operating in social welfare or related fields, including 23 international 
agencies, 65 United States Government agencies, 422 national voluntary agencies, 
and 39 selected governmental and voluntary agencies in Canada. 


Hosrirat INSURANCE SERVICE, British Columbia. First Annual Report—B.C. 
Hospital Insurance Service, January Ist, 1949, to December 31st, 1949. Victoria, 
B.C., 1950. 32 pp. 

This first annual report on the Hospital Insurance Service of British Columbia 
is of particular interest for students of social security, since the service covers the 
whole resident population with the exception of some 5 per cent. already protected 
by other schemes or insured with approved private plans. Persons suffering from 
tuberculosis are cared for at the expense of the Province, which also pays the 
contributions for old-age and blind pensioners and persons on relief. Benefits 
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include hospital accommodation, nursing, use of operating theatres, surgical 
dressings and other materials, X-ray, laboratory and physio-therapy services, 
anaesthetic supplies, first aid in case of accidents, and drugs and preparations 
(with certain exceptions) for in-patients. Treatment by medical practitioners 
is not covered. 

The number of days of hospital care in 1949 was 1,554.9 per 1,000 of covered 
population ; the average number of days of stay was 10.1 for adults and children, 
and 8.1 for new-borns. Contributions in 1949 were $15 a year for a single person, 
$24 for the head of a family with one dependant, and $30 for a family with two 
or more dependants. As from January 1950, rates were raised to $21 for a single 
person and $33 for any breadwinner. 


INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, Health and Sanitation Division. Coope- 
rative Health Programs of the U.S.A. and Latin America. Washington, D.C., 
1950. 20 pp. 15 cents. 


IstrTuTO NAZIONALE DELLA PREVIDENZA SOcIALE, Italy. Servizio Statistico 
Attuariale. Basi tecniche e principali funzioni demografico- finanziarie, per 
V’assicurazione obbligatoria invalidita, vecchiaia, superstiti ai tre saggi d interesse 
4%, 4,50%, 5%. Rome, Istituto Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale, 1950. 
157 pp. 1,500 lire. 

A collection of the actuarial bases of calculation for Italian invalidity, old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, obtained by observation of the insured population over 
the period 1920-1935 and from the results of the general census in 1931. The 
introduction gives a brief description of the bases and the actuarial formulae of 
the values appearing in the tables. The actuarial values are calculated for three 
different interests rates : 4 per cent.,4% per cent. and 5 per cent. This volume 
will be welcomed by all social insurance actuaries. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE, Scuola di Servizio Sociale. Legislazione dell’assistenza 
sociale. By Giuliano Mazzon1. Campo di applicazione dell’assistenza sociale. 


L’organizzazione dell’assistenza sociale. Le varie categorie dei socialmente 
assistibili. La riforma della legislazione sull’assistenza e beneficenza pubblica 
e l’indirizzo unitario dell’assistenza sociale. Florence, Editrice Universitaria, 
1950. 132 pp. 660 lire. 


Living Conditions. 


FEepERAL Securiry AGENCY, United States. The Needs of Children of Puerto 
Rico, and the Responsibility of the Federal Government toward the Children of 
Puerto Rico. Report adopted June 23, 1950 by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, representing Federal agencies conducting 
programs affecting the well-being of children and youth. Washington, D.C., 
1950. 22 pp. 


Lanpvé, Juan Carlos. Hacia la proteccién integral de la minoridad. Buenos Aires, 

Editorial Depalma, 1950. 211 pp. 16 pesos. 

The author, a former Director of Child Welfare in the Province of Buenos Aires 
and Director-General for Youth Protection of the Republic, analyses the theory 
of youth protection, practice with special reference to the public and private 
institutions concerned, and certain problems (custody of minors, removal of girls 
from the provinces to the capital, abandonment of minors, street occupations, 
placement of minors in domestic service, children unfitted for school attendance, 
abnormal children capable of re-education, etc.). 


Un16N PANAMERICANA. Divisi6n de Asuntos Sociales y de Trabajo, Seccién de 
Vivienda y Planificacién. La Vivienda en Guatemala. By Anatole A. SoLow. 
Anélisis del Problema con Recomendaciones para el Programa y Organizacién 
del Departamento de la Vivienda Popular. Preparado Mediante un Arreglo 
Cooperativo Entre el Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién y la Unién Pan- 
americana. Washington, 1950. iv+117 pp. 
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Agriculture. 

AseL, Wilhelm. Landwirtschaftspolitik. Handelshochschule : Die Wirtschafts- 
hochschule, No. V.5. Wiesbaden, Betriebswirtschaftlicher Verlag Dr. Th. 
Gabler, 1950. 83 pp. 


GovERNOR’s COMMITTEE TO SURVEY THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR RESOURCES OF 
THE SAN JoAQuIN VALLEY. Agricultural Labor in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Recommendations and Preliminary Report. Sacramento, California, 1950. 
60 pp. 

The preliminary report of a special committee created by the Governor of 
California to survey labour problems in what is probably the most “ industrialised ” 
farming section of the world, and one where the migratory farm worker problem is 
particularly acute. The recommendations cover, among other items, farm labour 
contractors, housing, education, child labour, health, and the establishment of a 
permanent Agricultural Labor Resources Board. Included in the membership 
of the committee were representatives of farmers and workers, as well as Gov- 
ernment officials, educators and church officials. 


INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFarrs, Food Supply Division. Agricultural 
Progress in Peru. Summary Report, 1943-1949, of the Servicio Cooperativo 
Interamericano de Produccién de Alimentos (SCIPA) and the ITAA Food Supply 
Party in Peru. Washington, D.C., 1950. 36 pp. 


Ourvieri Aste, Olga Paulina. El problema del minifundio. Memoria de prueba para 
optar al grado de licenciado de la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales 
de la Universidad de Chile. Concepcién, Universidad de Concepcién, 1950. 
182 pp. 


VASCONCELOS TorRES. A Mobilidade Rural Brasileira. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
Classica Brasileira, S.A., 1950. 144 pp. 


Co-operation. 


HECKMAN, JoHN H. Guide for Teaching Farmer Cooperation. Farm Credit Admi- 
nistration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, Circular E-34. Washington, D.C., 1950. 33 pp. 15 cents. 

A brochure giving teaching material under the following headings : (1) the place 
of farmer co-operatives in the community, (2) determination of the need for such 
co-operatives, (8) affiliation with existing co-operative bodies, (4) organisation and 
(5) methods of operation and management. 


RavNHOLT, Henning. Die dénischen Genossenschaften. Copenhagen, Det danske 
Selskab, 1950. 129 pp. 
A German translation of “The Danish Co-operative Movement ”, which was 
published (in English) by Det danske Selskab in 1947. 


RESERVE BANK OF INnp14, Agricultural Credit Department, Bombay. Co-operative 

Housing. Foreword by George Russet. Bombay, 1950. iii+66 pp. 

A short survey of the housing problem in the world and the contribution that 
co-operative housing can make towards its solution. The book contains a descrip- 
tion of experience and methods in various countries and concludes with a short and 
useful analysis of the recent achievements of co-operative housing in India, more 
especially in Bombay and Madras. 


ScHarE, Karl. Genossenschaften und landwirtschaftliche Erzeugungssteigerung. 
Ein Beitrag iiber landliche Genossenschaften im Dienste der landwirtschaftlichen 
Leistungssteigerung, veranschaulicht an oldenburgischen Verhiltnissen. Ver- 
dffentlichung des Instituts fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Philipps- Universitat 
Marburg/Lahn. Marburg/Lahn, Simons Verlag, 1950. 164 pp. 

The present position of Germany demands a large and early increase in home 
agricultural production. The author argues that the co-operative organisation of 
production, buying and selling is “ a special productive agent, equal in value with 
the other productive agents: land, capital and labour”, and has a very important 
role to play in increasing production. This thesis is supported by a description of 
co-operative agriculture in Oldenburg—a description to which the greater part of 
this book is devoted. 
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JOHN MACLAURIN 


One of the main objects of this book is to point out that, whereas people are 
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based on much reading and research. 18s. net. 
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“ The literature dealing with the problem of keeping the Free World free is 
assuming very big proportions, but this is a contribution to it which no student, 
no politician or man of affairs can afford not to read. It is a cool appraisement 
of the existing situation as between East and West "—W. J. Brown in Time 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and — questions. Its purpose is the Swe a of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no attitude, nor will it 
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